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2 WAITING FOR SPRING.—JUNE. 
WAITING FOR SPRING. 
Wartine for Spring—The mother watching lonely 
By her sick child when all the night is dumb ; 
Hearing no sound but his hoarse breathing enly, 
Saith, “He will rally when the Spring days 
come.”’ 


Waiting for Spring—Ah me! all nature tarries, 
As motionless and cold, she lies asleep ; 

Wrapt in her green pine robe that never varies, 
Wearing out winter by this Southern deep. 


The tints are too unbroken on the bosom 
Of these great woods,—we want some light 
green shoots ; 
We want the white and red acacia blossom, 
The blue life hid in all these russet roots. 


Waiting for Spring—The hearts of men are 
watching, 
Each for some better, brighter, fairer thing ; 
Each ear a distant sound most sweet is catching, 
A herald of the beauty of his Spring. 


Waiting for Spring—The nations in their anger, 
Or deadlier torpor wrapt, look onward still, 
Feel a far hope through all their strife and lan- 

guor, 
And better spirits in them throb and thrill. 


Waiting for Spring—Poor hearts, how oft ye 
weary ! 
Looking for better things and grieving much ; 
Earth lieth still, though all her bowers be dreary, 
She trusts her God, nor thrills but at his 
touch. 


It must be so—The man, the soul, the nation, 
The mother by her child ; we wait, we wait ; 
Dreaming out futures—life is expectation, 
A grub, a root that holds our higher state. 


Waiting for Spring—the germ for its perfection, 
Earth for all charms by light and color given; 
The body for its robe of resurrection, 
Souls for their Saviour, Christians for their 
heaven. C. F. A., Arcachon. 
—Spectator. 


JUNE. 


Se comes! an empress in her summer-car, 
Modest, and yet triumphant ; and with voice 
Swelling and jubilant at her approach, 

Her herald-choristers, the wood-birds, chant 
A sweet melodious anthem o’er the earth. 


Her golden tresses the laburnum waves, 
Weeping for May, yet wipes away a tear 

With a bright smile, and like a new-made heir 
Feigning to hide the drops he never shed, 
Courts the fair favor of the new-crowned June, 
Now from the death-bed of the lilac springs 
Perfumed clematis, and in garden hedge, 
Hiding their treasures from the traveller’s ken, 
Chaste-eyed syringa and the guelder rose ; 
Sweet wild-brier and the purple pansy-buds, 





Red clustering roses, golden briony, 

And incense-breathing, star-leaved jessamine, 
White as was Juno’s bosom when she sat 

In bridal splendor by the side of Jove. 


See, too, my queen, my peerless passion-flower ! 
Proud, scornful beauty, brushing from her lap 
Carnation blooms, and with her splendid eye 
Darting disdainful glances at the leaves 
That bashful swell the glory of her train, 
Here crouches low the modest mignonette, 
Hiding, like humble merit, in the shade, 
Unsought, unhonored, and unvalued oft, 
And ah, perhaps, alas ! too oft unknown. 
Droops her red weeping lids the fuchsia coy, 
Over the petals of her violet eyes: 
Fair, frail coquette, for all that artless mien, 
Knowing full well her weakness is her power. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 


TOGETHER. 


Sweet hand that, held in mine, 

Seems the one thing I cannot live without, 

The soul’s one anchorage in this storm and doubt, 
I take thee as the sign 


Of sweeter days in store 
For life, and more than life, when life is done, 
And thy soft pressure leads me gently on 

To Heaven’s own Evermore. 


I have not much to say, 

Nor any words that fit such fond request : 

Let my blood speak to thine, and bear the rest 
Some silent heartward way. 


Thrice blest the faithful hand 
Which saves e’en while it blesses: hold me fast: 
Let me not go beneath the floods at last, 

So near the better land. 


Sweet hand, that, thus in mine, 
Seems the one thing I cannot live without, 
My heart’s one anchor in life’s storm and doubt, 
Take this, and make me thine. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 


FAITH AND WORKS. 


Farra is the compass by the which to steer 
The vessel of our Works ; the wise and brave 
Cannot without this guide the good ship save 

From dangers which the best have much to fear. 

Works are the ship whose voyage were in vain 
If undirected she should could go astray, 

Nor by that compass kept to her right way, 

The haven of her pilot’s hopes attain. 

Works without Faith are words devoid of sense ; 
Faith without Works, a meaning not conveyed 
For want of language to express it by: 

Works without Faith, an empty casket whence 
The precious essence it should keep has strayed ; 
Faith without Works, that essence lost thereby, 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 























LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE.* 
BY ALEX. WILLIAM KINGLAKE. 


In the beginning of the winter of 1851 
France was still a republic ; but the Consti- 
tution of 1848 had struck no root. There 
was a feeling that the country had been sur- 
prised and coerced into the act of declaring 
itself a republic, and that a monarchical sys- 
tem of government was the only one adapted 
for France. The sense of instability which 
sprang from this belief was connected with 
an agonizing dread of insurrections like those 
which forty months before had filled the 
streets of Paris with scenes of bloodshed. 
Moreover, to those who watched and feared, 
it seemed that the shadow on the dial was 
moving on with a terrible steadiness to the 
hour when a return to anarchy was, as it 
were, pre-ordained by law; for the Consti- 
tution required that a new President should 
be chosen in the spring of the following year, 
and the French, being by nature of a keen 
and anxious temperament, cannot endure that 
lasting pressure upon the nerves which is in- 
flicted by a long-impending danger. -Their 
impulse under such trials is to rush forward, 
or to run back, and what they are least in- 
clined to do is to stand still and be calm, or 
make a steady move to the front. 

In general, France thought it best that, 
notwithstanding the Rule of the Constitution 
which stood in the way, the then President 
should be quietly re-elected ; and a large ma- 
jority of the Assembly, faithfully represent- 
ing this opinion, had come to a vote which 
sought to give it effect ; but their desire was 
baffled by an unwise provision of the Repub- 
lican Charter which had laid it down that no 
constitutional change should take place with- 
out the sanction of three-fourths of the As- 
sembly. By this clumsy bar the action of 
the State system was hampered, and many 
whose minds generally inclined them to re- 
spect legality were forced to acknowledge 
that the Constitution wanted a wrench. Still, 
the republic had long been free from serious 
outbreak. The law was obeyed ; and indeed 
the determination to maintain order at all 
sacrifices was so strong, that, even upon 
somewhat slight foundation, the President 


* This is an episode in “‘The Invasion of the Cri- 
mea,” our copy of which was burned a few weeks ago. 
The work is in press of Messrs. Harpers, to whose 
kindness we owe the opportunity of fulfilling the 
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had been intrusted with power to place under 
martial law any districts in which disturb- 
ances seemed likely to occur. The struggles 
which went on in the Chamber, though they 
were unsightly in the eyes of military men 
and of those who love the decisiveness and 
consistency of despotism, were rather signs of 
healthy political action than of danger to the 
State. It is not true, as was afterwards pre- 
tended, that the Executive was wickedly or 
perversely thwarted either by the votes of the 
Assembly or by the speeches of its members ; 
still less is it true that the representative 
body was engaged in hatching plots against 
the President ; and although the army, re- 
membering the humiliations of 1848, was in 
ill-humor with the people, and was willing 
upon any fit occasion to act against them, 
there was no general officer of any repute who 
would consent to fire a shot without what 
French Commanders deemed to be the one 
lawful warrant for action—an order from the 
Minister of War. 

But the President of the republic was 
Prince Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the statutory heir of the first’French Emper- 
or.* The election which made him the chief 
of the State, had been conducted with perfect 
fairness, and since it happened that in former 
years he had twice engaged in enterprises 
which aimed at the throne of France, he had 
good right to infer that the millions of citi- 
zens who elected him into the Presidency, 
were willing to use his ambition as a means 
of restoring to France a monarchical form of 
government. 

But if he had been open in disclosing the 
ambition which was almost cast upon him by” 
the circumstances of his birth, he had heen 
as successful as the first Brutus in passing 
for a man of a poor intellect. Both in France 
and in England at that time men in general 
imagined him to be dull. When he talked, 
the flow of his ideas was sluggish ; his fea-- 
tures were opaque ; and after years of dreary 
studies the writings evolved by his thought- 
ful, long-pondering mind had not shed much 
light on the world. Even the strange ven- 
tures in which he had engaged had failed to 
win towards him the interest which com- 
monly attaches to enterprise. People in 
London who were fond of having gatherings 
of celebrated characters never used to present 
him to their friends as a serious pretender to 





promise made to the readers of The Living Age. 


* Le. by the Senatus-Consulte of 1804, 
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a throne, but rather as though he were a bal- 
loon-man, who had twice had a fall from the 
skies, and was still in some measure alive. 
Yet the more men knew him in England, the 
more they liked him. - He entered into Eng- 
lish pursuits and rode fairly to hounds. He 
was friendly, social, good-humored, and will- 
ing enough to talk freely about his views 
upon the throne of France. The sayings he 
uttered about his “‘ destiny ’’ were addressed 
(apparently as a matter of policy) to casual 
acquaintance, but to his intimate triends he 
used the language of a calculating and prac- 
tical aspirant to Empire. 

The opinion which men had formed of his 
ability in the period of exile was not much 
altered by his return to France; for in the 
Assembly his apparent want of mental power 
caused the world to regard him as harmless, 
and in the chair of the President he commonly 
seemed to be torpid. But there were always a 
few who believed in his capacity, and observant 
men had latterly remarked that from time to 
time there appeared a State Paper, under- 
stood to be the work of the President, which 
teemed with thought, and which showed that 
the writer, standing solitary and apart from 
the gregarious nation of which he was the 
chief, was able to contemplate it as some- 
thing external to himself. His long, endless 
study of the mind of the first Napoleon had 
caused him to adopt and imitate the Emper- 
or’s habit of looking down upon the French 
people and treating the mighty nation as a 
substance to be studied and controlled by a 
foreign brain. Indeed, during the periods of 
his imprisonment and of his exile, the rela- 
tions between him and the France of his 
studies were very like the relations between 
an anatomist anda corpse. He lectured upon 
it; he dissected its fibres ; he explained its 
functions ; he showed how beautifully Na- 
ture in her infinite wisdom had adapted it to 
the service of the Bonapartes; and how, 
without the fostering care of those same Bon- 
apartes, the creature was doomed to degen- 
erate and to perish out of the world. 

If his intellect was of a poorer quality than 
men supposed it to be at the time of the An- 
glo-French alliance, it was much above the 
low gauge which people used to assign to it 
in the earlier period which began in 1836 
and ended at the close of 1851. That which 
had so long veiled his cleverness from the 
knowledge of mankind was the repulsive na- 





ture of the science at which he labored. 
Many men before him had suffered themselves 
to bring craft into politics. Many more, 
toiling in humbler grades, had applied their 
cunning skill to the conflicts which engage 
courts of law; but no living man perhaps, 
except Prince Louis Bonaparte, had passed 
the hours of a studious youth and the prime 
of a thoughtful manhood in contriving how 
to apply stratagem to the science of jurispru- 
dence. It was not perhaps from natural 
baseness that his mind took this bent. The 
inclination to sit and sit planning for the at- 
tainment of some object of desire—this in- 
deed was in his nature; but the inclination 
to labor at the task of making law an engine 
of deceit, this did not come perforce with his 
blood. Yet it came with his parentage. It 
is true he might have determined to reject 
the indication given him by the accident of 
his birth, and to remain a private citizen; 
but when once he resolved to become a pre- 
tender to the imperial throne, he of course 
had to try and see how it was possible—how 
it was possible in the midst of this century— 
that the coarse Bonaparte yoke of 1804 could 
be made to sit kindly upon the neck of 
France ; and, France being a European na- 
tion, and the yoke being in substance a yoke 
such as Tartars make for Chinese, it followed 
that the accommodating of the one to the 
other was only to be effected by guile. 

Therefore by the sheer exigencies of his in- 
heritance, rather than by inborn wickedness, 
Prince Louis was driven to be a contriver; 
and to expect him to be loyal to France, with- 
out giving up his pretensions altogether, 
would be as inconsistent as to say that the heir 
of the first Perkin might undertake to revive 
the fleeting glories of the House of Warbeck, 
and yet refrain from imposture. 

For years the Prince pursued his strange 
calling ; and by the time his studies were 
over, he had become highly skilled. Long 
before the moment had come for bringing his 
crooked science into use, he had learnt how 
to frame a Constitution which should seem to 
enact one thing and really enact another. He 
knew how to put the word “jury” in laws 
which robbed men of their freedom. He 
could set the snare which he called ‘‘ univer- 
sal suffrage.’’ He knew how to strangle a 
nation in the night time with a thing he 
called a ‘‘ Plebiscite.”’ 

The lawyer-like ingenuity which had thus 
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been evoked for purposes of jurisprudence 
eould, of course, be applied to the composi- 
tion of State Papers and to political writings 
of all kinds ; and the older Prince Louis grew, 
the more this odd accomplishment of his was 
used to subserve his infirmities, It was his 
nature to remain long in suspense, not merely 
between similar, but even between opposite 
plans of action: this weakness grew upon 
him with his years; and, his conscience be- 
ing used to stand neuter in these mental con- 
flicts, he never could end his doubt by seeing 
that one course was honest, and the other 
not ; 80, in order to be able to linger safely 
in his suspense, he had to be always making 
resting-places upon which for a time he 
might be able to stand undecided. Just as the 
indolent man becomes clever in framing ex- 
cuses for his delays, so Prince Louis, because 
he was so often hesitating between the right 
and the left, became highly skilled in con- 
triving—not merely ambiguous phrases, but 
—ambiguous schemes of action. 

Partly from habits acquired in the secret 
societies of the Italian Carbonari, partly from 
long years passed in prison, and partly too, 
as he once said, from his intercourse with the 
calm, self-possessed men of the English turf, 
he had derived the power of keeping long si- 
lence ; but he was not by nature a reserved 
nor a secret man. Towards foreigners, and 
especially towards the English, he was gen- 
erally frank. He was reserved and wary 
with the French, but this was upon the prin- 
ciple which makes a sportsman reserved and 
wary with deer and partridges and trout. 
No doubt he was capable of dissembling, and 
continuing to dissemble through long periods 
of time, but it would seem that his faculty 
of keeping his intentions secret was very 
much aided by the fact that his judgment 
was often in real suspense, and that he had 
therefore no secret to tell. His love of masks 
and disguises sprang more perhaps from the 
odd vanity and the theatric mania which will 
be presentiy spoken of than from a base love 
of deceit, for it is certain that the mystery in 
which he loved to wrap himself up was often 
contrived with a view to a melo-dramatic sur- 
prise. 

It is believed that men do him wrong who 
speak of him as void of all idea of truth. He 
understood truth, and in conversation he 
habitually preferred it to falsehood, but his 
truthfulness (though not perhaps contrived 
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for such an end) sometimes became a means 
of deception, because after generating confi- 
dence it would suddenly break down under 
the pressure of a strong motive. He could 
maintain friendly relations with a man and 
speak frankly and truthfully to him for seven 
years, and then suddenly deceive him. Of 
course, men finding themselves ensnared by 
what had appeared to be honesty in his char- 
acter, were naturally inclined to believe that 
every semblance of a good quality wasa mask ; 
but it was more consistent with the princi- 
ples of human nature to believe that a truth- 
fulness continuing for seven years was a gen- 
uine remnant of virtue, than that it was a 
mere preparation for falsehood. His doubt- 
ing and undecided nature was a help to con- 
cealment: for men got so wearied by follow- 
ing the oscillations of his mind, that their 
suspicions in time went to rest; and then, 
perhaps, when he saw that they were quite 
tired of predicting that he would do a thing, 
he gently stole out and did it. 

He had boldness ofgthe kind which is pro- 
duced by reflection rather than that which is 
the result of temperament. In order to cope 
with the extraordinary perils into which he 
now and then thrust himself, and to cope 
with them decorously, there was wanted a 
fiery quality which nature had refused to the 
great bulk ef mankind as well as to him, 
But it was only in emergencies of a really 
trying sort, and involving instant physical 
danger that his boldness fell short. He had 
all the courage which would have enabled 
him ina private station of life to pass through 
the common trials of the world with honor 
unquestioned ; but he had besides now and 
then a factitious kind of audacity produced 
by long dreamy meditation ; and when he had 
wrought himself into this state, he was apt 
to expose his firmness to trials beyond his 
strength. The truth is that his imagination 
had so great a sway over him, as to make him 
love the idea of enterprises, but it had not 
strength enough to give him a foreknowledge 
of what his sensations would be in the hour 
of trial. So he was most venturesome in his 
schemes for action, and yet when at last he 
stood face to face with the very danger which 
he had long been courting, -he was liable to 
be scared by it, as though it were something 
new and strange. 

He loved to contrive and brood over plots, 





and he had a great skill in making the »repar- - 
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atory arrangements for bringing his schemes 
to ripeness ; but his labors in this direction 
had a tendency to bring him into scenes for 
which by nature he was ill-fitted, because like 
most of the common herd of men, he was un- 
able to command the presence of mind and the 
flush of animal spirits which are needed for 
the critical moments of a daring adventure. 
In short, he was a thoughtful, literary man, 
deliberately tasking himself to venture into a 
desperate path, and going great lengths in 
that direction; but liable to find himself 
balked in the moment of trial by the sudden 
and chilling return of his good sense. 

He was not by nature bloodthirsty nor 
cruel, and besides that in small matters he 
had kind and generous instincts, he was really 
80 willing to act fairly until the motive for 
foul play was strong, that for months and 
months together he was able to live amongst 
English sporting-men without incurring dis- 
grace ; and if he was not so constituted nor 
80 disciplined as to be able to-refrain from 
any object of eager @sire merely upon the 
theory that what he sought to do was wicked, 
there is ground for inferring that his percep- 
tion of the difference between right and wrong 
had been dimmed (as it naturally would be) 
by the habit of seeking an ideal of manly 
worth in a personage like the first Bonaparte. 
It would seem that (as a study, or out of cu- 
riosity if not with a notion of being guided 
by it) he must have accustomed himself to 
hear sometimes what conscience had to say, 
for it is certain that, with a pen in his hand 
and with sufficient time for preparation, he 
could imitate very neatly the scrupulous lan- 
guage of a man of honor.* 

What he always longed for was to be able 
to seize and draw upon himself the wondering 
attention of mankind ; and the accident of his 
birth having marked out for him the throne 
of the First Napoleon as an object upon which 
he might fasten a hope, ‘his craving for con- 
spicuousness, though it had its true root in 


*Seo inter alia his address to the Electors, 29th 
Nov., 1848 ; his speech, read after taking the oath, 
20th Dec., 1848 ; speech at Ham, 22d July, 1849 ; 
ditto at Tours, Ist Aug., 1849 ; message to the 
Chambers, 3d Dec., 1849 ; ditto 12th Nov., 1850. 
It will be seen (seo post) that, according to my view, 
these declarations may havé been composed at a 
time when he was really shrinking from treason ; 
but if, as others suppose, they were intended to 
hoodwink the country, it must be owned that they 
counterfeited the sentiments of an honest man with 
extraordinary skill. ‘ 





vanity, soon came to resemble ambition ; but 
the mental isolation in which he was kept by 
the nature of his aims and his studies, the 
seeming poverty of his intellect, his blank 
wooden looks, and above all perhaps the sup- 
posed remoteness of his chances of success, 
these sources of discouragement, contrasting 
with the grandeur of the object at which he 
aimed, caused his pretension to be looked 
upon as something merely comic and odd. 
Linked with this his passionate desire to at- 
tain to a height from which he might see the 
world gazing up at him, there was a strong 
and almost eccentric fondness for the artifices 
by which the framer of a melodrama, the 
stage-manager, and the stage-hero combine to 
produce their effects ; and so, by the blended 
force of a passion and a fancy, he was im- 
pelled to be contriving scenic effects and sur- 
prises in which he himself wa& always to be 
the hero. This bent was so strong and dom- 
inant as to be, not a mere taste for theatrie 
arrangements, but rather what men call a 
propensity. Standing alone it would have 
done no more perhaps than govern the charac- 
ter of his amusements; but, since his birth had 
made him a pretender to the throne of France, 
his desire to imitate and reproduce the Em- 
pire supplied a point of contact between his 
theatric mania and what one may call his 
rational ambition, and the result was that, so 
long as he was in exile, he was always filled 
with a desire to mimic Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, and to do this in his own person and 
upon the stage of the actual world. 

In some of its features his attempts at 
Strasburg in 1836 was a graver business than 
is commonly supposed. At that time he 
was twenty-eight years old. He had gained 
over Vaudrey, the officer commanding a regi- 
ment of artillery which formed part of the 
garrison. Early in the morning of Sunday 
the 30th of October, the movement began. 
By declaring that a revolution had broken 
out in Paris, and that the king had been de- 
posed, Vaudrey persuaded his gunners to rec- 
ognize the prince as Napoleon If. Vaudrey 
then caused detachments to march to the 
houses of the Prefect, and of General Voirol, 
the General commanding the garrison ; and 
made them both prisoners, placing sentries at 
their doors. All this he achieved without 
alarming any of the other regiments. 

Supposing that there really existed among 
the troops a deep attachment to the name 
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and family of Bonaparte, little more seemed 
needed for winning over the whole garrison, 
than that the heir of the great Emperor should 
have the personal qualities requisite for the 
success of the enterprise. Prince Louis was 
brought into the presence of the captive Gen- 
eral, and tried to gain him over, but was re- 
pulsed. Afterwards the Prince, surrounded 
with men personating an imperial staff, was 
conducted to the barrack of the 46th Regi- 
ment, and the men, taken entirely by surprise, 
were told that the person now introduced to 
them was their Emperor. What they saw 
was a young man with the bearing and coun- 
tenance of a weaver; a weaver oppressed by 
long hours of monotonous indoor work which 
makes the body stoop and keeps the eyes 
downcast; but all the while,—and yet it was 
broad daylight,—this young man, from hat 
to boot, was standing dressed up in the his- 
toric costume of the man of Austerlitz and 
Marengo. It seems that this painful exhibi- 
tion began to undo the success which Vau- 
drey had achieved; but strange things had 
happened in Paris before, and the soldiery 
could not, with certainty, know that the 
young man might not be what they were told 
he was—Napoleon II., the new-made Em- 
peror of the French. Their perplexity gave 
the Prince an opportunity of trying whether 
the sentiment for the Bonapartes were really 
existing or not, and, if it were, whether he 
was the man to kindle it. 

But by and by Talandier, the Colonel of the 
regiment, having been at length apprised of 
what was going on, came into the yard. He 
instantly ordered the gates to be closed, 
and then—fierce, angry, and scornful—went 
straight up to the spot where the proposed 
Emperor and his ‘Imperial Staff’? were 
standing. Of course this apparition—the ap- 
parition of the indignant Colonel whose bar- 
rack had been invaded—was exactly what was 
to be expected, exactly what was to be com- 
bated ; but yet, as though it were something 
monstrous and undreamt of, it came upon the 
Prince with a crushing power. To him, a 
literary man, standing in a barrack-yard, in 
the dress of the great conqueror, an angry 
Colonel, with authentic warrant to command, 
was something real, and therefore, it seems, 
dreadful. In a moment Prince Louis suc- 
cumbed to him. Some thought that, after 
what had been done that morning, the Prince 
owed it to the unfortunate Vaudrey (whom 
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he had seduced into the plot) to take care not 
to let the enterprise collapse without testing 
his fortune to the utmost by a strenuous, not 
to say desperate resistance ; but this view did 
not prevail. One of the ornaments which 
the Prince wore was a sword; yet without 
striking a blow he suffered himself to be pub- 
licly stripped. of his grand cordon of the Le- 
gion of Honor and all his other decorations. * 
According to one account, the angry Colonel 
inflicted this dishonor with his own hands, and 
not only pulled the grand cordon from the 
Prince’s bosom, but tore off his epaulettes, 
and trampled both epaulettes and grand cor- 
don under foot. When he had been thus 
stripped, the Prince. was locked up. The 
decorated followers, who had been imper- 
sonating the Imperial Staff, underwent the 
same fate as their chief. Before judging the 
Prince for his conduct during these moments, 
it would be fair to assume that, the Colonel 
having once been suffered to enter the yard, 
and to exert the ascendency of his superior 
firmness, the danger of attempting resistance 
to him would have -been great, would have - 
been greater than any which the common herd 
of men are at all inclined to encounter. Be- 
sides, the mere fact that the Prince had wil- 
fully brought himself into such a predica- 
ment, shows that, although it might fail him 
in very trying moments, he had extraordinary 
daring of a particular kind. It would beun- 
just to say, flatly, that a man so willing as he 
was to make approaches to dangers was timid. 
It would be fairer to say that his characteris- 
tic was a faltering boldness. He could not 
alter his nature, and his nature was to be 
venturesome beforehand, but to be so violently 
awakened and shocked by the actual contact 
of danger as to be left without the spirit, and 
seemingly without the wish or the motives, 
for going on any further with the part of a 
desperado. The truth is that the sources of 
his boldness were his vanity and his theatric 
bent ; and these passions, though they had 
power to bring him to the verge of danger, 
were not robust enough to hold good against 
man’s natural shrinking from the risk of being 
killed—being killed within the next minute. 


* Despatch of General Voirol, Moniteur, 2d Nov. 
After stating the arrival of Lt.-Col. Talandier in the 
barrack-yard, the despatch says, ‘‘ Dans une minute 
L. N. Bonaparte et les miserables qui avaicnt pris 
parti pour lui ont ete arretes, et les decorations 
dont ils etaient revetus ont ete arrachees par les sol- 
dats du 46me.” 
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Conscious that in point of hat and coat and 
boots he was the same as the Emperor Napo- 
leon, he imagined that the great revoir of 
1815, between the men and the manof a hun- 
dred fights, could be acted over again between 
modern French troops and himself; but it is 
plain that this belief had resulted from the 
undue mastery which he had allowed, for a 
time, to his ruling propensity, and not from 
any actual overthrow of the reason ; for when 
checked, he did not, like a madman or a dare- 
devil, try to carry his venture through ; nor 
did he even, indeed, hold on long enough to 
try, and try fairly, whether the Bonapartist 
sentiment to which he wished to appeal were 
really existent or not: on the contrary, the 
moment he encountered the shock of the real 
world, he stopped dead ; and becoming sud- 
denly quiet, harmless, and obedient, surren- 
dered himself (as he always has done) to the 
first firm man who touched him. The change 
was like that seeming ‘miracle which is 
wrought when a hysteric girl, who seems to 
be carried headlong by strange hallucinations, 
. and to be clothed with the terrible power of 
madness, is suddenly cured and silenced by a 
rebuke and a sharpangry threat. Accepting 
a small sum of money* from the Sovereign 
whom he had been trying to dethrone, Prince 
Louis was shipped off to America by the good- 
natured King of the French. 

But if he was wanting in the quality which 
enables a man to go well through with a ven- 
ture, his ruling propensity had strength 
enough to make him try the same thing over 
and over again. His want of the personal 
qualifications for enterprises of this sort being 
now known in the French Army, and ridicule 
having fastened upon his name, he could not 
afterwards seduce into his schemes any offi- 
cers of higher rank than a lieutenant. Yet 
he did not desist. Before long he was plan- 
ning another ‘‘ return from Elba,’’ but this 
time with new dresses and decorations. So 
long as he was preparing counterfeit flags 
and counterfeit generals, and counterfeit sol- 
diers,} and teaching a forlorn London bird to 
play the part of an omen, and guide the des- 
tiny of France, he was perfectly at home in 
that kind of statesmanship ; and the framing 

* £600. 

+ The dresses were made to counterfeit the uni- 
form of the 42d, one of the regiments quartered at 
Boulogne ; and buttons having on them the number 


of the regiment were forged for the purpose at Bir- 
mingham. 





of the plebiscites aud proclamations which 
formed a large part of his cargo was a busi- 
ness of which he was master; but if his ar- 
rangements should take effect, then what he 
had to look for was, that, at an early hour on 
a summer morning, he would find himself in 
a barrack-yard at Boulogne surrounded by a 
band of armed followers, and supported by 
one of the officers of the garrison whom he 
had previously gained over ; but also having 
to do with a number of soldiery of whom 
some would be for him, and some inclining 
against him, and others confused and per- 
plexed. Now, this was exactly what hap- 
pened to him ; his arrangements had been so 
skilful, and fortune had so far lured him on, 
that whither he meant to go, there he was at 
last, standing in the very circumstances 
which he had brought about with long de- 
sign eforethought. But then ‘his nature 
failed him. Becoming agitated, and losing 
his presence of mind,* he could not govern 
the result of the struggle by the resources of 
his intellect ; and being also without the fire 
and the joyfulness which come to warlike men 
in moments of crisis and of danger, he was ill 
qualified to kindle the hearts of the bewil- 
dered soldiery. So, when at last a firm, 
angry Officert forced his way into the barrack- 
yard, he conquered the Prince almost in- 
stantly by the strength of a more resolute 
nature, and turned him out into the street, 
with all his fifty armed followers, with his 
flag and his eagle,} and his counterfeit head- 
quarters Staff’, and though he were dealing 
with a mere troop of strolling players.§ Yet 
only a few weeks afterwards this same Prince 
Louis Napoleon was able to show by his de- 
meanor before the Chamber of Peers that, 
where the occasion gave him leisure for 
thought and for the exercise of mental con- 
trol, he knew how to comport himself with 
dignity, and with a generous care for the 
safety and welfare of his followers. 

It was natural that a man thus constituted 
should be much inclined to linger in the 
early stages of a plot. But, since it chanced 
that by his birth and by his ambition Prince 

* This is his own explanation of his state given 
before the Chamber of Peers. The flutter he was in 
caused him, as he explained, to let his pistol go off 
without intending it, and to hit a soldier who was 
not taking part against him.—Moniteur for 1840, pp. 
2031-2034. 

+ Captain Col. Puygellier. 


$ The eagle here spoken of is the wooden one. 
§ Moniteur, ubi ante. 
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Louis Napoleon was put forward before the 
world as a pretender to the throne of France, 
he had always had around him a few keen 
adventurers who were willing to partake his 
fortunes ; and if there were times when his 
personal wishes would have inclined him to 
choose repose or indefinite delay, he was too 
considerate in his feelings towards his little 
knot of followers to be capable of forgetting 
their necds. 

In 1851 motives of this kind, joined with 
feelings of disappointment and of personal 
humiliation, were driving the President for- 
ward. He had always wished to bring about 
a change in the constitution, but, originally, 
he had hoped to be able to do this with the 
aid and approval of some at least of the 
statesmen and eminent generals of the coun- 
try ; and the fact of his desiring such con- 
currence in his plans seems to show that he 
did not at first intend to trample upon France 
by subjecting her to a sheer Asiatic despot- 
ism, but rather to found such a monarchy as 
might have the support of men of station and 
character. But, besides that few people be- 
lieved him to be so able a man as he really 
was, there attached to him at this period a 
good deal of ridicule. So although there 
were numbers in France who would have 
been heartily glad to see the Republic crushed 
by some able dictator, there were hardly any 
public men who believed that in the Presi- 
dent of the Republic they would find the man 
they wanted. Therefore his overtures to the 
‘gentlemen of France were always rejected. 
Every statesman to whom he applied refused 
to entertain his proposals. Every general 
whom he urged always said that for whatever 
he did he must have ‘‘ an order from the Min- 
ister of War.” 

The President being thus rebuffed, his plan 
of changing the form of government with the 
assent of some of the leading statesmen and 
generals of the country degenerated into 
schemes of a very different kind; and at 
length he fell into the hands of persons of 
the quality of Persigny, Morny, and Fleury. 
With these men he plotted, and strangely 
enough it happened that the character and 
the pressing wants of his associates gave 
strength and purpose to designs which without 
this stimulus might have long remained mere 
dreams. The President was easy and gener- 
ous in the use of money, and he gave his fol- 
lowers all he could, but the checks created 
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by the constitution of the Republic were so 
effective that beyond the narrow limit allowed 
by law, he was without any command of the 
State resources. In their inveterate love of. 
strong government, the Republicans had 
placed within reach of the Chief of the State 
ample means for overthrowing their whole 
structure, and yet they allowed him to res 
main subject to the same kind of anxiety and 
to be driven to the same kind of expedients 
as an embarrassed tradesman. This was the 
President’s actual plight, and if he looked to 
the future as designed for him by the Consti- 
tution he could see nothing but the prospect 
of having to step down on a day already 
fixed, and descend from a conspicuous station 
into poverty and darkness. He would have 
been content perhaps to get what he needed 
by fair means. In the beginning of the year 
he had tried hard to induce the Chambers to 
increase the funds placed at his disposal. He 
failed. From that moment it was to be ex- 
pected that, even if he himself should still 
wish to keep his hands from the purse of 
France, his associates, becoming more and 
more impatient and more ahd more practical 
in their views, would soon press their chief 
into action. 

The President had been a promoter of thelaw 
of the 31st. of May, restricting the franchise, 
but he now became the champion of universal 
suffrage. To minds versed in politics this 
change might have sufficed to disclose the 
nature of the schemes upon which the Chief 
of the State was brooding; but from first to 
last, words tending to allay suspicion had been 
used with great industry andskill. From the 
moment of his coming before the public in 
February 1848, the Prince laid hold of almost 
every occasion he could find for vowing, again 
and again, that he harbored no schemes 
against the Constitution. The speech which 
he addressed to the Assembly in 1850* may 
be taken as one instance out of numbers, of 
these solemn and volunteered declarations. 
He ‘ considered,”’ he said, ‘‘ as great crimi- 
nals, those who by personal ambition compro- 
mised the small amount of stability, secured 
by the Constitution . . . that if the Consti- 
tution contained defects and dangers, the As- 
sembly was competent to expose them to the 
eyes of the country ; but that he alone bound 
by his oath restrained himself within the 


* 13th November. 
+ See an enumeration of a few of these given ante. 
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strict limits traced by thatact.’’ He declared 
that ‘‘ the first duty of authorities was to in- 
spire the people with respect for the law by 
never deviating from it themselves ; and that 
his anxiety was not, he assur:d the Assembly, 
to know who would govern France in 1852 
but to employ the time at his disposal so that 
the transition, whatever it might be, should 
be effected without agitation or disturbance ; 
for,” said he, ‘‘ the noblest object, and the 
most worthy of an exalted mind is not to seek 
when in power how to perpetuate it, but to 
labor inseparably to fortify for the benefit of 
all, those principles of authority and morality 
which defy the passions of mankind and the 
instability of laws.” 

It was thus that, in language well con- 
trived for winning belief, he repudiated as 
wicked and preposterous the notion of his be- 
ing the man who would or could act against 
the Constitution ; and, supposing that when 
he voluntarily made these declarations he had 
resolved to do what he afterwards did, he 
would have been guilty of deceit more than 
commonly black; but perhaps an apprecia- 
tion of the room which he had in his mind 
for double and conflicting views, and a knowl- 
edge of his hesitating nature, and of the 
pressing wants of the associates by whom he 
was surrounded, may justify the more friendly 
view of those who imagine that, when he 
made all these solemn declarations, he was 
really shrinking from treason. Certainly, his 
words were just such as may have pictured 
the real thoughts of a goaded man at times 
when he had determined to make a stand 
against hungry and resolute followers who 
were keenly driving him forward. 

It was natural that in looking at the op- 
eration which changed the Republic into an 
Empire, the attention of the observer should 
be concentrated upon the person who, already 
the Chief of the State, was about to attain 
to the throne; and there seems to be no doubt 
that what may be called the literary part of 
the transaction was performed by the Presi- 
dent in person. He was the lawyer of the 
confederacy. He no doubt wrote the Proc- 
lamations, the Plebiscites, and the Constitu- 
tions, and all such like things ; but it seems 
that the propelling power which brought the 
plot to bear was mainly supplied by Coant 
de Morny, and by a resolute Major, named 
Fleury. 

M. Morny was a man of great daring, and 





gifted with more than common powers of 
fascination. He had been a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies in the time of the mon- 
archy ; but he was rather known to the world 
as a speculator than as a politician. He was 
a buyer and seller of those fractional and vol- 
atile interests in trading adventures, which go 
by the name of ‘‘ Shares,’’ and since it has 
chanced that the nature of some of his trans- 
actions has been brought to light. by the pub- 
lic tribunals, it is probable that the kind of 
repute in which he is held may be owing in 
part to those disclosures.* He knew how to 
found a ‘‘ company,” and he now undertook 
to establish institutions which were destined 
to be more lucrative to him than any of his 
former adventures. M. Morny was a practical 
man. If Prince Louis Napoleon was going 
to be content with a visionary life, thinking 
fondly of the hour when grateful France would 
come of her own accord and salute him Em- 
peror, M. Morny was not the sort of person 
who would consent to stand loitering with him 
in the hungry land of dreams. 

It seems, however, that the man who was 
the most able to make the President act, to 
drive him deep into his own plot, and fiercely 
carry him through it, was Major Fleury. 
Fleury was young, but his life had been 
chequered. He was the son of a Paris trades- 
man, from whom at an early age he had in- 
herited a pleasant sum of money. He plunged 
into the enjoyments of Paris with so much 
ardor that that phase of his career was soon 
cut short; but whilst his father’s friends 
were no doubt lamenting ten times a day, that 
the boy had “eaten his fortune,” young 
Fleury was at the foot of a ladder which was 
destined to give him a control over the fate 
of a mighty nation. He enlisted in the army 
as a common soldicr ; but the officers of his 
corps were 80 well pleased with the young 
man, and so admired the high spirit with 
which he met his change of fortune, that 
their good-will soon caused him to be raised 
from the ranks. It was perhaps his knowl- 
edge about horses, which first caused him to 
be attached to the Staff of the President. 

From his temperament and his experience 
of life, it resulted that Fleury cared a great 
deal for money or the things which money can 


* The trials here referred to are the action for 
libel against M. Cabrol, Tribunal of the Seine, Jan- 
uary 21, and June 30, 1853; and the suit instituted 
by the shareholders of the Constitutionnel against 
Veron, Mires, and Morny. 
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buy, and was not at all disposed to stand still 
and go without it. He was daring and reso- 
lute, and his daring was of the kind which 
holds good in the-moment of danger. If 
Prince Louis Bonaparte was bold and ingen- 
ious in designing, Fleury was the man to ex- 
ecute. The one was skilful in preparing the 
mine and laying the train ; the other was the 
man standing by with a lighted match, and 
determined to touch the fuse. The support 
of such a comrade as Fleury in the barrack- 
yard at Strasbourg or at Boulogne might have 
‘brought many lives into danger ; but it would 
have prevented the enterprise from coming 
to a ridiculous end. In truth, the nature 
of the one man was the complement of the 
nature of the other ; and between them they 
had a set of qualities so puissant for dealing 
a sudden blow, that, working together, and 
with all the appliances of the Executive Gov- 
ernment at their command, they were a pair 
who might well be able to make a strange 
dream come true. It would seem that from 
the moment when Fleury became a partaker 
of momentous secrets, the President ceased 
to be free. At all events he would have 
found it costly to attempt to stand still. 

The language held by the generals who de- 
clared that they would act under the author- 
ity of the Minister of War and not without 
it, suggested the contrivance which was re- 
sorted to. Fleury determined to find a mili- 
tary man capable of command, capable of 
secrecy, and capable of a great venture. The 
person chosen was to be properly sounded, 
and if he seemed willing, was to be adinitted 
into the plot. He was then to be made Min- 
ister of War, in order that through him the 
whole of the land forces should he at the 
disposal of the plotters. Fleury went to Al- 
geria to find the instrument required, and he 
so well performed his task that he hit upona 
general officer who was christened, it seems, 
Jacques Arnaud Le Roy, but was known at 
this time as Achille St. Arnaud. Of some 
of the adventures of this person it will be 
right to speak hereafter.* There was noth- 
ing in his past life, nor in his then plight, 
which made it at all dangerous for Fleury to 
approach him with the words of a suborner. 
He readily entered into the plot. From the 
moment that Prince Louis Bonaparte and his 
associates had entrusted their seoret to the 
man of Fleury’s selection, it was perhaps 


*TIn Volume II. 





il 
hardly possible for them to flinch, for the ex- 
igencies of St. Arnaud, formerly Le Roy, 
were not likely to be on so modest a scale as 
to consist with the financial arrangements of 
a Republic governed by law, and the discon- 
tent of a person of his quality with a secret 
like that in his charge would plainly bring 
the rest of the brethren into danger. He was 
made Minister of War. This was on the 27th 
of October. 

At the same time M. Maupas or de Mau- 
pas was brought into the Ministry. In the 
previous July this person had been Prefect 
of the Department of the Upper Garonne. 
Of him, his friends say that he had property, 
and that he has never been used to obtain 
money dishonestly. His zeal had led him to 
desire that thirty-two persons, including three 
members of the Council-General, should be 
seized and thrown into prison on a charge of 
conspiring against the Government. The 
legal authorities of the department refused 
to suffer this, because they said there was no 
ground for the charge. Then this Maupas, 
or de Maupas, proposed that the want of all 
ground for accusing the men should be sup- 
plied by a stratagem, and with that view he 
deliberately offered to arrange that incrimi- 
nating papers and arms and grenades should 
be secretly placed in the houses of the men 
whom he wanted to have accused. Natu- 
rally the legal authorities of the department 
were horrorstruck by the proposal, and they 
denounced the Prefect to the keeper of the 
seals. Maupas was ordered to Paris.* From 
the indignant and scornful presence of M. 
Faucher he came away sobbing ; and people 
who knew the truth supposed him to be for- 
ever disgraced and ruined, but he went and 
told his sorrows to the President. The Pres- 
ident of course instantly saw that the man 
could be suborned. He admitted him into 
the plot, and on the 27th of October ap- 
pointed him Prefect of Police. 

Persigny, properly Fialin, was in the plot. 
He was descended on one side of an ancient 
family, and disliking his father’s name he 
seems to have called himself for many years 
after the name of his maternal grandfather. 


*See the “Bulletin Francais,” pp. 98 et seq. 
This publication appeared under auspiees which 
make it a safe authority. It is to be regretted that 
its statements extend to only a portion of the events 
connected with the 2d of December. 

+ This, I think, was the account which he gave 
upon his trial in 1840. He was tried by the de- 
scription of Fialin dit Persigny. 
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He began life as a non-commissioned officer. 
As he himself said* his instinct was ‘to 
serve ;’’ and at first he served the legitimists, 
but chance brought him into contact with 
Louis Bonaparte, and he very soon became 
the attached friend of the Prince and his 

rtner in all his plans and adventures. If 
— was merely taking up the Bonaparte 
cause as one of many other money specula- 
tions, Persigny could truly say that he had 
made it for years his profession, and had even 
tried, as well as he could, to raise it to the 
dignity of a real political principle. But 
the part entrusted to Persigny on this occa- 
sion, though possibly an important one, was 
not of a conspicuous sort. It is said that, 
the firmness of the Prince Louis Bonaparte be- 
ing distrusted by his comrades, Persigny, who 
was of a sanguine, hopeful nature, was to re- 
main constantly at the Elysée in order to re- 
ceive the tidings which would be coming in 
during the period of danger, and prevent 
them from reaching the President in such a 
way as to shake him and cause despondency. 
At all events it would seem that the hand of 
Persigny was not the hand employed to exe- 
cute the measures of the Elysée, and to this 
circumstance he owes it that he will not al- 
ways have to stand in the same sentences 
with Morny and Fleury and Maupas and St. 
Arnaud, formerly Le Roy. 

It was necessary to take measures for par- 
alyzing the National Guard, but the force 
was under the command of General Perrot, a 
man whose honesty could not be tampered 
with. To dismiss him suddenly would be to 
excite suspicion. The following expedient 
was adopted: the President appointed as 
Chief of the Staff of the National Guard, a 
person named Vieyra. The past life and the 
then repute of this person were of such a 
kind, that General Perrot, it seems, conceived 
himself insulted by the nomination, and in- 
stantly resigned. That was what the breth- 
ren of the Elysée wanted. On Sunday, the 
30th General Lawaestine was appointed to the 
command. He was a man who had fought in 
the great wars, but now in his gray hairs he 
was not too proud to accept the part designed 
for him. His function was—not to lead the 
force of which he took the command but—to 
prevent it from acting. It was unnecessary 
to admit either Lawestine or Vieyra to a 
complete knowledge of the plot, because all 


* Before the Chamber of Peers, 1840. 





that they were to do was to frustrate the as- 
sembly of the National Guard by withholding 
all orders and preventing the drums from 
beating to arms. ; 

Of course the engine on which the brethren 
of the Elysée rested their main hopes was the 
army, and it was known that the remem- 
brance of humiliating conflicts in the streets 
of Paris had long been embittering the tem- 


per in which the troops regarded the people . 


of the capital. Moreover it happened that at 
this time the Legislative Assembly had been 
agitated by a discussion which inflamed the 
troops with fresh anger against civilians in 
general, but more especially against the Par- 
isians, against the representatives of the peo- 
ple, and against statesmen and politicians of 
all kinds. A portion of the Chambers, fore- 
seeing that the army might be used against 
the freedom of the Legislative body, had de- 
sired that the Assembly should avail itself of 
provision in the Constitution which empow- 
ered it, not only to have an armed force for 
its protection, but to have that force under 
the order of its own nominee. This was a 
scheme which shocked the mind of the army. 
In France of late years the Minister of War 
had always been a soldier, and an order from 
him (though it was in reality the order of a 
member of the civil Government), was habit- 
ually regarded by military men as the order 
of a general having supreme command. A 
proposal to change this system by giving to 
the Assembly a direct control over a portion 
of the land forces could be easily represented 
to the soldiery as a plan for withdrawing the 
French army from the control of its generals, 
and placing it under the command of men 
whom the soldiers called ‘ lawyers.”” Seen 
in this light the project so exasperated the 
feelings of the troops, that, if it had been 
carried, they would probably have been stirred 
up at once to effect by force a violent change 
of the constitution. The measure was re- 


jected, but anger is not always appeased by 


the removal of the kindling motive ; and the 
soreness created by the mere agitation of the 
question had been so well kept up by the 
means employed for the purpose that the gar- 
rison of Paris now came to look upon the 
people with a well-defined feeling of spite. 
Care had been taken to bring into Paris and 
its neighborhood the regiments most likely to 
serve the purpose of the Elysée, and to give 


|the command to generals who might be ex- 
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pected to act without scruples. The forces 
in Paris and its neighborhood were under the 
orders of General Magnan. At the time of 
Louis Napoleon’s cescent upon the coast near 
Boulogne, Magna af had had the misfortune to 
be singled out ee the Prince as a person to 
whom it was fitting to offer a bribe of £4,000. 
He had also had the misfortune to be detected 
in continuing his intercourse with the officer 

. who had thought it safe to come with a pro- 
posal like that into the presence of a French 
general. Magnan did not conceal his willing- 
ness to go all lengths, and the brethren, it ap- 
pears, wished to bring him completely into 
the plot,* but his panegyrist (not seeing, per- 
haps, the full import of his disclosure) causes 
it to be known that the General, though ready 
to act against Paris and against the Assembly, 
declined to risk his safety by avowedly join- 
ing in the plot. ‘‘ He expressly requested,” 
says Granier de Cassaignac, ‘ not to be ap- 
prized until the moment for taking the neces- 
sary dispositions and mounting on horse- 
back.”” + In other words, though he was 
willing to use the forces under his command 
in destroying the Constitution, and in effect- 
ing such slaughter as might be needed for the 
purpose, he refused to dispense with the screen 
afforded by an order from the Minister of War. 
In the event of the enterprise failing he would 
be able to say, ‘I refused to participate in 
any plot. The duty of a soldier is obedience. 
Here is the order which I received from Gen- 
eral St. Arnaud. I did no more than obey 
my commanding officer.” 

On the 27th of November, however, this 
Magnan assembled twenty generals whom he 
had under his command, and gave them to 
understand that they might soon be called 
upon to act against Paris and against the 
Constitution. They promised a zealous and 
thorough-going obedience, although every one 
of them, from Magnan downwards, was to 
have the pleasing shelter of an order from his 
superior officer, they all seem to have imag- 
ined that their determination was of the sort 
which mankind call heroic, for their pane- 
gyrist relates with pride that when Magnan 
and his twenty generals were entering into 
this league and covenant against the people 
of Paris, they solemnly embraced one an- 
other. 


YE ae is inferred from what follows. 
ranier de Cassaignac, vol. ii. 
f Ibid. ‘ 
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From time to time the common soldiery 
were gratified with presents of food and wine, 
as well as with an abundance of flattering 
words, and their exasperation against civiliang 
was 80 well kept alive that men used to Afri- 
can warfare were brought into the humor for 
calling the Parisians ‘‘ Bedouins.’’ There 
was massacre in the very sound. The army 
of Paris was in the temper required. 

It was necessary for the plotters to have 
the concurrence of M. St. Georges, the direc- 
tor of the state printing-oflice. M. St. Georges 
was suborned. Then all was ready. 

On the Monday night between the Ist and 
2d of December, the President had his usual 
assembly at the Elysée. Ministers who were 
loyally ignorant of what was going on were 
mingled with those who were in the plot. 
Vieyra was present. He was spoken to by 
the President, and he undertook that the Na- 
tional Guard should not beat to arms that 
night. He went away, and it is said that he 
fulfilled his humble task by causing the drums , 
to be mutilated. At the usual hour the as- 
sembly began to disperse, and by eleven 
o’clock there were only three guests who re- 
mained. These were Morny (who had previ- 
ously taken care to show himself at. one of the 
theatres), Maupas, and St. Arnaud, formerly 
Le Roy. There was, besides, an orderly offi- 
cer of the President, called Colonel Beville, 


who was initiated in the secret. Persigny, it 
seems, was not present. Morny, Maupas, 


and St. Arnaud went with the President inte 
his cabinet ; Colonel Beville followed them.* 
Mocquard, the private secretary of the Presi- 
dent, was in the secret, but it does not ap- 
pear that he was in the room at. this time. 
Fleury, too, it seems, was away : he was prob- 
ably onan errand which tended to put an end 
to the hesitation of his more elderly comrades 
and drive them to make the venture. They 
were to strike the blow that night. They 
deliberated, but in the absence of Fleury their 
council was incomplete ; because at the very 
moment when perhaps their doubts and fears 
were inclining them still to hold back, Fleury, 
impetuous and resolute, might be taking a 
step which must needs push them forward. 
By and by they were apprised that an order 
which had been given for the movement of a 
battalion of gendarmerie, had duly taken ef- 
fect without exciting remark. It is probable 
that the execution of this delicate movement 
* Granier de Cassaignac, vol. ii. 
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was the very business which Fleury had gone 
to witness with his own eyes, and that it was 
he who brought the intelligence of its com- 
plete success to the Elysée. Perhaps also he 
showed that after the step which had just 
been taken, it would be dangerous to stop 
short, for the plotters now passed into action. 
The President entrusted a packet of manu- 
scripts to Colonel Beville, and despatched 
him to the state printing-office. 

It was in the streets which surround this 
building that the battalion of gendarmerie 
had been collected. When Paris was hushed 
in sleep, the battalion came quietly out, and 
folded round the state printing-office. From 
that moment until their work was done the 
printers were all close captives, for no one of 
them was suffered to go out. For some time 
they were kept waiting. At length Colonel 
Beville came from the Elysée with his packet 
of manuscripts. These papers were the proc- 
lamations required for the early morning, 
_ and M. St. Georges the Director gave orders 
to put them into type. It is said that there 
was something like resistance, but in the end, 
if not at first, the printers obeyed. Each 
compositor stood whilst he worked between 
two policemen, and, the manuscript being cut 
into many pieces, no one could make out the 
sense of what he was printing. By these 
proclamations the President asserted that the 
Assembly was a hot-bed of plots ; declared it 
dissolved ; pronounced for universal suffrage ; 
proposed a new constitution ; vowed anew 
that his duty was to maintain the Republic ; 
and placed Paris and the twelve surrounding 
departments under martial law. In one of 
the proclamations he appealed to the army, 
and strove to whet its enmity against civilians, 
by reminding it of the defeats inflicted upon 
the troops in 1830 and 1848.* 

The President wrote letters dismissing the 
members of the Government who were not in 
the plot ; but he did not cause these letters 
to be delivered until the following morning. 
He also signed a paper appointing Morny to 
the Home Office. 

The night was advancing. Some important 
steps had been taken, but still, though highly 


*Granier de Cassaignac, vol. ii. See also the 
Annuaire for 1851. This last publication (which 
must be distinguished from the Annuaire des Deux 
Mondes) gives an account of the events of December, 
written in a spirit favorable to the Elysee ; but the 
Appendix contains a full collection of official docu- 
ments. 


dangerous, it was not absolutely impossible 
for the plotters to stop short. They could 
tear up the letters which purported to dis- 
miss the Ministers, and although they could 
not hope to prevent the disclosures which the 
printers would make as soon as they were re- 
leased from captivity, it was not too late to 
keep: back the words, and eveh the general 
tenor of the Proclamations. But the next 
steps were of such a kind as to be irrevoca- 
ble. 

It is said that at this part of the night the 
spirit of some of the brethren was cast down, 
and that there was one of them who shrank 
from farther action; but Fleury, they say, 
got into a room alone with the man who 
wanted to hang back, and then locking the 
door and drawing a pistol, stood and threat- 
ened his agitated friend with instant death if 
he still refused to go on.* 

What is certain is that, whether in hope 
or whether in fear, the plotters went on with 
their midnight task. The order from the 
Minister of War was probably signed by half- 
past two in the morning, for at three it was 
in the hands of Magnan.t 

At the same hour Maupas (assigning for 
pretext the expected arrival of foreign refu- 
gees), caused a number of Commissaries to 
be summoned in all haste to the Prefecture 
of Police. At half-past three in the morning 
these men were in attendance ; Maupas re- 
ceived each of them separately, and gave to 
each distinct instructions. It was then that for 
the first time, the main secret of the confed- 
erates passed into the hands of a number of 
subordinate agents. During some hours of 
that night every one of those humble Com- 
missaries had the destinies of France in his 
hands ; for he might either obey the Minis- 
ter, and so place his country in the power 
of the Elysée, or he might obey the law, de- 
nounce the plot, and bring its contrivers to 
trial. Maupas gave orders for the seizure at 
the same minute of the foremost Generals 
of France, and several of her leading States- 
men. Parties of the police, each under the 
orders of a Commissary, were to be at the 
doors of the persons to be arrested some time 


* T have thought it right to introduce this account 
under a form indicating that it is based on mere ru- 
mor, but I entertain no doubt that the incident has 
been declared to be true by one of the two persons 
who stood face to face in that room. 





+ Granier de Cassaignac, vol. ii. 
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beforehand, but the seizures were not to take a clerk can dictate toa nation. Already he 
place until a quarter past six.* | began to tell forty thousand communes of 
At six o’clock a brigade of infantry, under the enthusiasm with which the sleeping city 
Forey, occupied the Quai d’Orsay ; another had received the announcement of measures 
brigade, under Dulac, occupied the garden not hitherto disclosed. 
of the Tuileries; another brigade, under; When the light of the morning dawned, 
Cotte, occupied the Place de la Concorde; people saw the Proclamations on the walls, 
and another brigade of infantry, under and slowly came to hear that numbers of the 
Canrobert, with a whole division of cav- foremost men of France had been seized in 
alry, under Korte, and another brigade of the night-time, and that every General to 
cavalry, under Reybell, was posted in the whom the friends of law and order could look 
neighborhood of the Elysée.t It would for help was lying in one or other of the 
seem that the main objects aimed at by those prisons. The newspapers, to which a man 
who thus placed the troops were—not at.this might run in order to know, and know truly, 
moment to overawe the whole of Paris but— , what others thought and intended, were all 
rather to support the operations of Maupes, seized and stopped. 
and to provide for the safety of the brethren! The gates of the Assembly were closed and 
at the Elysée by keeping them close under guarded, but the Deputies, who began to 
the shield of the army as long as they re- flock thither, found means to enter by pass- 
mained in Paris, and, if such a step should ing through one of. the official residences 
become necessary, by securing and covering which formed part of the building. They 
their flight. | had assembled in the Chamber in large num- 
Almost at the same time Maupas’s orders bers, and some of them having caught Dupin, 
were carefully obeyed, for at the appointed their reluctant President, were forcing him 
minute, and whilst it was still dark, the des- , to come and take the chair, when a body of 
ignated houses were entered. The most fa- | infantry burst in and drove them out, strik- 
mous generals of France were seized. Gen- ing some of them with the butt-ends of their 
eral Changarnier, General Bedeau, General muskets. Almost at the same time a num- 
Lamoricitre, General Cavaignac, and Gen-, ber of Deputies who had gathered about the 
eral Leflé were taken from their beds, and side entrance of the Assembly were roughly 
carried away through the sleeping city and handled and dispersed by a body of light in- 
thrown into prison.t In the same minute | fantry. Twelve Deputies were seized | by the 
the like was done with some of the chief | soldiers, and carried off prisoners. * 
members and officers of the Assembly, and| In the course of the morning the President, 
amongst others with Thiers, Miot, Baze, accompanied by his uncle Jerome Bonaparte 
Colonel Charras, Roger du Nord, and sey- and Count Flahault,* and attended by many 
eral of the democratic leaders. Some men "general officers and a numerous staff, rode 
believed to be the chiefs of secret societies through some of the streets of Paris. It 
were also seized.§ The general object of | would seem that his theatric bent had led 
these night arrests was that, when morning Prince Louis to expect from this ride a kind 
broke, the army should be without generals | of triumph upon which his fortunes would 
inclined to observe the law, that the Assem- | hinge, and certainly the unpopularity of the 
bly should be without the machinery for con- | assembly, and the suddenness and perfection 
voking it, and that all the political parties in | of the blow which he had struck in the mght 
the State should be paralyzed by the disap-| gave him fair grounds for his hope, but he 
pearance of their chiefs. The number of | was hardly aware of the light in which his 
men thus seized in the dark was seventy- | | personal pretensions were regarded by the 
eight. Eighteen of these were members of | keen laughing people of Paris. The moment 
the Assembly.|| when they would cease to use laughter 
Whilst it was still dark, Morny, escorted against him was very near, but it had not 
by a body of infantry, took possession of the | yet come. Moreover he did not bring him- 
Home Office, and prepared to touch the | self to incur the risk which was necessary for . 


springs of that wondrous machinery by which | * La Verite, “ Receuil d’ Actes Officielles.” 
: : “ * I imagine that, before the night of the 1s of 
* Granier de Cassaignao, vol. ii. December, Count Flahault had some knowledge of 
+ Ibid. } Ibid. § Ibid. ll Thid. what was going to be done. 
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obtaining an acclaim of the people, for he 
clung to the streets and quays which were 
close under the dominion of the troops. 
Upon the whole, the reception he met with 
seems to have been neither friendly nor vio- 
lently hostile, but chilling, and in a quiet 
way scornful. 

It seems that after meeting this check his 
spirit suffered collapse. Once again, though 
not so hopelessly as at Strasbourg and Bou- 
logne, he had encountered the shock of the 
real world. And again as before the shock 
felled him. Nor was it strange that he 
should be abashed and desponding ; obeying 
his old propensity, he had prepared and ap- 
pointed for the Austerlitz day a great scenic 
greeting between himself on the one hand, 
and on the other a mighty nation. When 
leaving the room where all this had been 
contrived and rehearsed he came out into the 
free air, and rode through street after street, 
it became every minute more certain that 
Paris was too busy, too grave, too scornful 
to think of hailing him Emperor; nay, 
strange to say, the people being fastidious or 
careless, or imperfectly aware of what had 
been done, refused to give him even that 
wondering attention which seemed to be en- 
sured to him by the transactions of the fore- 
going night; and yet, there they were, the 
proffered Czesar and his long-prepared group 
of Captains sitting published on the backs of 
real horses with appropriate swords and 
dresses. Perhaps what a man in this plight 
might the most hate would be the sun-—the 
cold December sun. Prince Louis rode home, 
and went in out of sight. 

Thenceforth, for the most part, he re- 
mained close shut up in the Elys¢e. There, 
in an inner room, still decked in red trousers, 
but with his back to the daylight, they say 
he sat bent over a fireplace, for hours and 
hours together, resting his elbows on his 
knees, and burying his face in his hands. 

What is better known is, that, in general, 
during this period of danger, tidings were 
not suffered to go to him straight. It seems 
that, either in obedience to his own dismal 
instinct, or else because his associates had 
determined to prevent him from ruining 
them by his gloom, he was kept sheltered 
from immediate contact with alarming mes- 
sengers. It was thought more wholesome 
for him to hear what Persigny or the reso- 
lute Fleury might think it safe to tell him, 





than to see with his own eyes an aide-de-camp 
fresh come from St. Arnaud or Magnan, or a 
commissary full fraught with the sensations 
which were shaking the health of Maupas. 

Driven from their Chamber, the Deputies 
assembled at the Mayoralty of the 10th ar- 
rondissement. There upon the motion of the 
illustrious Berryer, they resolved that the act 
of Louis Bonaparte was a forfeiture of the 
Presidency, and they directed the judges of 
the Supreme Court to meet and proceed to 
the judgment of the President and his accom- 
plices. These resolutions had just been 
voted, when a battalién of the Chasseurs de 
Vincennes entered the courtyard of the May- 
oralty, and began to ascend the stairs. One 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Assembly went 
out and summoned the soldiers to stop, and 
leave the Chamber free. The officer appealed 
to felt the hatefulness or the danger of the 
duty entrusted to him, and declaring that he 
was only an instrument, he said he would 
refer for guidance to his chief.* 

Presently afterwards several battalions of 
the line under the command of General Forey 
came up and surrounded the Mayoralty. 
The Chasseurs de Vincennes were ordered to 
load.’ By and by two Commissaries of Police 
came to the door, and, announcing that they 
had orders to clear the hall, entreated the 
Assembly to yield. The Assembly refused. 
A third Commissary came, using more im- 
perative language, but he also seems to have 
shrunk back when he was made to see the 
lawlessness of the act which he was attempt- 
ing. At length an aide-de-camp of General 
Magnan came with a written order directing 
the officer in command of the battalion to 
clear the hall, to do this if necessary by 
force, and to carry off to the prison of Mazas 
any Deputies offering resistance. By his way 
of framing this order, Magnan showed how 
he crouched under his favorite shelter, for in 
it he declared that he acted ‘‘ in consequence 
of the orders of the Minister of War.’’t The 
number of Deputies present at this moment 
was two hundred and twenty. ‘The whole 
Assembly declared that they resisted, and 
would yield to nothing short of force. In 
the absence of Dupin, M. Benoist d’Azy had 
been presiding over the Assembly, and both 
he and one of the Vice-Presidents were now 
collared by officers of police and led out. 


* La Verite, “ Recueil d’Actes Officielles.” 
+ Ibid. 
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The whole Assembly followed, and, enfolded 
between files of soldiery, was marched 
through the streets. General Forey rode by 
the side of the column. The captive Assem- 
bly passed through the Rue de Grenelle, the 
Rue St. Guillaume, the Rue Neuve de l’Uni- 
versité, the Rue de Beaune, and finally into 
the Quai d’Orsay. The spectacle of France 
thus marched prisoner through the streets 
seems to have pained the people who saw it, 
' but the pain was that of men, who, witness- 
ing by chance some disagreeable outrage, feel 
sorry that some one else does not prevent it, 
and then pass on. The members of the 
Assembly, trusting too much to mere law 
and right, had neglected or failed to provide 
that there should be a great concourse of 
people in the neighborhood of the hall where 
they met. Those who saw this ending of 
free institutions were casual bystanders, and 
were gathered, it seems, in no great numbers. 
There was no storm of indignation. In an 
evil hour the Republicans had made it a law 
that the representatives of the people should 
be paid for their services. This provision, as 
was natural, had brought the Assembly into 
discredit, for it destroyed the ennobling sen- 
timent with which a free people is accus- 
tomed to regard its Parliament. The Paris 
workman, brave and warlike, but shrewd and 
somewhat envious, compared the amount of 
his day’s earning with the wages of the Dep- 
uties, and it did not seem to him that the 
right cause to stand up for was the cause of 
men who were hired to be patriots at the 
rate of twenty-five francs a day. Still by his 
mere taste and his high sense of the differ- 
ence between what is becoming and what is 
ignoble, he was inclined to feel hurt by the 
sight of what he witnessed. In this doubtful 
temper the Paris workman stood watching, 
and saw his country slide down from out of 
the rank of free States. The gates of the 
d’Orsay barrack were opened, and the As- 
sembly was marched into the court. Then 
the gates closed upon them.* 

It was now only two o’clock in the after- 
noon, but darkness was wanted to hide the 
thing which was next to be done, and the 
members of the Assembly were kept prisoners 
all day in the barrack. At half-past four, 
three Deputies who had been absent came 
to the barrack and caused themselves to be 
made prisoners with the two hundred and 

* La Verite, “‘ Recueil d’Actes Officielles.” 
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twenty already there ; and at half-past eight 
in the evening the twelve Deputies who had 
heen seized by the troops at the house of the 
Assembly were brought to the barrack, so 
that the number of Deputies there impris- 
oned was now raised to two hundred and 
thirty-two. 

At a quarter before ten o’clock at night a 
large number of the windowless vans which 
are used for the transport of felons were 
brought into the Court of the barrack, and 
into these the two hundred and thirty-two 
members of the Assembly were thrust. They 
were carried off, some to the Fort of Mount 
Valerian, some to the fortress of Vincennes, 
and some to the prison of Mazas. Before the 
dawn of the 3d of December all the eminent 
members of the Assembly, and all ¢he fore- 
most generals of France were lying in prison, 
for now (besides General Changarnier, and 
General Bedeau, General Lamoricitre, Gen- 
eral Cavaignac and General Leflé, and besides 
Thiers, and Colonel Charras, and Roger du 
Nord, and Miot, and Baze, and the others 
who had been seized the night before, and 
were still held fast in the gaols), there were 
in prison two hundred and thirty-two of the 
representatives of the people, including 
amongst others of wide renown, Berryer, 
Odillon Barrot, Barthélemy St. Hilaire Gus- 
tave de Beaumont, Benoist d’Azy, the Ducde 
Broglie, Admiral Cecile, Chambolle, De Cor- 
celles, Dufaure, Duvergier de Hauranne, De 
Falloux, General Lauriston, Oscar Lafayette, 
Lanjuinais, Lasteyrie, the Duc de Luines, the 
Duc De Montebello, General Radoult-Lafosse, 
General Oudinot, De Remusat, and the wise 
and gifted De Tocqueville. Amongst themen 
imprisoned there were twelve Statesmen who 
had been Cabinet Ministers, and nine of these 
had been chosen by the President himself.* 

These were the sort of men who were within 
the walls of the prisons. Those who threw 
them into prison were Prince Louis Bona- 
parte, Morny, Maupas, and St. Arnaud, for- 
merly Le Roy, all acting with the advice and 
consent of Fialin de Persigny, and under the 
propulsion of Fleury. It is true that the 
army was aiding, but it has been seen that 
Magnan who commanded it had taken care 
to screen himself under the orders of the 

* The facts mentioned in the above paragraph are 
not, I believe, controverted in any important point, 
but the most authoritative and succinct account of 


what passed will be found in the well-known letter 
of M. de Tocqueville. 
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Minister of War, and in the event of his 
being brought to trial he would no doubt labor 
to’show that in doing as he did, and in effect- 
ing the midnight seizure and imprisonment of 
his country’s greatest commanders he was an 
instrument, and not a contriver. 

By the laws of the Republic, the duty of 
taking cognizance of offences against the Cen- 
stitution was cast upon the Supreme Court. 
The Court was sitting, when an armed force 
entered the hall, and the judges were driven 
from the bench, but not until they had made 
a judicial order for the impeachment of the 
President. Before the Judges were thrust 
down they adjourned the Court to a day “ to 
be named hereafter,’’ and they had the spirit 
to order a notice of the impeachment to be 
served upon the President at the Elysée.* If 
the process-server encountered Colonel Fleury 
at the Elysée, he would soon find that Fleury 
was not the man who would suffer his gloomy 
master to be depressed by the sight of a man 
with an ugly summons from a Court of Law. 

The ancient courage of the Parisians had 
accustomed them to the thought of encoun- 
tering wrong by an armed resistance; but 
there were many causes which rendered it 
unwise for them at that moment to appeal to 
force. The events of 1848, and the doctrines 
of the sect called Socialists, had filled men’s 
minds with terror. People who had known 
what it was to be for months and months to- 
gether in actual fear for their lives and for 
their goods, were brought down into a condi- 
tion of mind which made them willing to side 
with any executive government however law- 
less, against any kind of insurrection however 
righteous. Moreover, the feeling of contempt 
with which the President had been regarded 
by many was not immediately changed by the 
events of the 2d of December. It was effec- 
tually changed, as will be seen, by the carnage 
of the 4th; but before the afternoon of that 
day, the very extravagance of the outrage 
which had been perpetrated so reminded men 
of the invasion of Strasbourg and the gro- 
tesque descent upon Boulogne, that during 
the fifty-four hours which followed upon the 
dawn of the 2d, the indignation of the public 
was weakened by its sense of the ridiculous. 
The contemptuous cry of ‘‘ Soulouque ! ’”’ indi- 
cated that Paris was comparing Louis Napo- 
leon to the negro Emperor who had travestied 
the achievements of the First Bonaparte ; and 
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there were many to whom it seemed that his 
mimicry of the 18th Brumaire belonged to 
exactly the same class of enterprises as his 
mimicry of the return from Elba. Plainly 
the difference was, that this time, instead of 
having only a few dresses and counterfeit 
flags, he commanded the resources of the most 
powerful executive government in the world, 
but still that there was a somewhat wide- 
spread belief that the President was tumbling 
as fast as was necessary, and would soon be ~ 
defeated and punished. Besides, by the con- 
trivance already described, the plotters had 
paralyzed the National Guard. Moreover, it 
would seem that the great body of the work- 
ing men did not conceive themselves to be hurt 
by what had been done. Universal suffrage, 
and the immediate privilege of choosing a dic- 
tator for France, were offerings well fitted to 
win over many honest though credulous la- 
borers, and the baser sort, whose vice is envy, 
were gratified by what had been done, for 
they loved to see the kind of inversion which 
was implied in the fact, that men like La- 
moriciére, and Bedeau, and Cavaignac, like 
de Luines, like de Tocqueville, and the Due 
de Broglie, could be shut up in a gaol or 
thrown into a felon’s van by persons like 
Morny, and Maupas, and St. Arnaud, for- 
merly Le Roy. Thus there was no suflficing 
material for the immediate formation of in- 
surgent forces in Paris. The rich and the 
middle classes were indignant, but they had 
a horror of insurrection; and the poor had 
less dread of insurrection, but then they were 
not indignant. It is known moreover that 
for the moment there was no fighting power 
in Paris. Paris has generally abounded in 
warlike and daring men, who love fighting 
for fighting’s sake ;-but for the time, this por- 
tion of the French community had been 
crushed by the result of the great street-battle 
of June, 1848, and the seizures and banish- 
ments which followed the defeat of the insur- 
gents. The men of the barricades had been 
stripped of their arms, deprived of their lead- 
ers, and so thinned in numbers as to be un- 
equal to any serious conflict, and their help- 
lessness was completed by the sudden disap- 
pearance of the street captains and the chiefs 
of secret societies, who had been seized in the 
night between the Ist and 2d of December. 
Still, there was a remnant of the old in- 
surrectionary forces which was willing to try 
the experiment of throwing up a few barri- 
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cades, and there was besides a small number 
of men who were impelled in the same direc- 
tion by motives of a different and almost op- 
posite kind. These last were men too brave, 
too proud, too faithful in their love of right 
and freedom to be capable of acquiescing for 
even a week in the transactions of the Decem- 
ber night. The foremost of these was the 
illustrious Victor Hugo. He and some of the 
other members of the Assembly who had es- 
caped seizure, formed themselves into a Com- 
mittee of Resistance with a view to assert by 
arms the supremacy of the law. This step 
they took on the’ 2d of December. - 

Several members of the Assembly went into 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, and strove to raise 
the people. ‘These deputies were Schcelcher, 
Baudin, Aubry, Duval, Chaix, Malardier, and 
de Flotte, and they were vigorously supported 
by Cournet, whose residence became their 
headquarters, and by Xavier Durrieu, Kes- 
ler, Ruin, Lemaitre, Wabripon, Le Jeune, 
and other men connected with the democratic 
press. More, it would seem, by their per- 
sonal energy than by the aid of the people, 
these men threw up a slight barricade at the 
corner of the Rue St. Marguerite. Against 
this there marched a battalion of the 19th 
Regiment ; and then there occurred a scene 
which may make one smile for a moment, 
and may then almost force one to admire the 
touching pedantry of brave men, who imag- 
ined that, without policy or warlike means, 
they could be strong with the mere strength 
of the law. Laying aside their fire-arms, and 
throwing across their shoulders scarfs which 
marked them as Representatives of the Peo- 
ple, the Deputies ranged themselves in front 
of the barricade, and one of them, Charles 
Baudin, held ready in his hand the book of 
the Constitution. When the head of the 
column was within a few yards of the barri- 
cade it halted. For some moments there was 
silence. Law and Force had met. On the 
one side was the Code democratic, which 
France had declared to be perpetual: on the 
other a battalion of the line. Charles Bau- 
din, pointing to his book, began to show what 
he held to be the clear duty of the battalion ; 
but the whole basis of his argument was an 
assumption that the law ought to be obeyed ; 
and it seems that the officer in command re- 
fused to concede what logicians call the ‘‘ ma- 
jor premiss,” for, instead of accepting its 
necessary consequence, he gave an impatient 
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sign. Suddenly the muskets of the front- 
rank men came down, came up, came level’; 
and in another instant their fire pelted straight 
into the group of the scarfed Deputies. Bau- 
din fell dead, his head being shattered by 
more than one ball. One other was killed by 
the volley, several more were wounded. The 
book of the Constitution had fallen to thé 
ground, and the defenders of the law recurred 
to their fire-arms. They shot the officer who 
had caused the death of their comrade and 
questioned their major premiss. There was 
a fight of the Homeric sort for the body of 
Charles Baudin. The battalion wonit. Four 
soldiers carricd it off.* Plainly this attempted 
insurrection, in the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
was without the support of the multitade. It 
died out. 

The Committee of Resistance now caused 
barricades to be thrown up in that mass of 
streets between the Hotel de Ville and the 
Boulevard, which is the accustomed centre 
of an insurrection in Paris; but they were 
not strong enough to occupy the houses, and 
therefore the troops passed through the 
streets without danger, and easily took every 
barricade which they encountered. When 
the troops retired, the barricades again sprang 
up, but only to beagain taken. This state of 
things continued during part of the 3d of De- 
cember; but afterwards the efforts of the 
troops were relaxed, and during the night, and 
the whole forenoon of the next day, the for- 
mation of barricades in the centre of Paris 
was allowed to go on without encountering 
serious interruption.} 

At two o’clock in the afternoon of the 4th, 
tlie condition of Paris was this: The mass of 
streets which lies between the Boulevard and 
the neighborhood of the Hotel de Ville was 
barricaded, and held without combating by 
the insurgents ; but the rest of the city was 
free from grave disturbance. The -army 
was impending. It was nearly forty-eight 
thousand strong,f and comprised a force of 
all arms, including cavalry, infantry, artil- 
lery, engineers, and gendarmes. Large bodies 
of infantry were so posted that brigades ad- 
vancing from all the quarters of the compass 
could simultaneously converge upon the bar- 
ricaded district. Besides that by the means 
already shown the troops had been wrought 


* Xavier Durrieu, pp. 23, 24. 
+ Magnani’s Despatch, Moniteur. 
$47,998. , 
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into a feeling of hatred against the people of 
Paris, they had clearly been made to under- 
stand that they were to allow no considera- 
tion for by-standers to interfere with their 
fire, that they were to give no quarter, and 
that they were to put to death not only. the 
combatants whom they might see in arms 
against them, but those also who, without 
having been seen in the act, might neverthe- 
less be deemed to have taken part against 
them. When it is remembered that the duty 
—the judicial duty—of bringing people with- 
in this last category was cast upon raging 
soldiers, it will be clear that the army of 
Paris was brought into the streets with in- 
structions well fitted to bring about the events 
which marked the afternoon of the 4th of 
December.* For reasons which then re- 
mained unknown, the troops were abstaining 
fromaction, and there was a good distance 
between the heads of the columns and the 
outposts of the insurgents. 

It is plain that, either because of his own 
hesitation or because of the hesitation of 
the President, or M. St. Arnaud, the Gen- 
eral in command of the army was hang- 
ing back; + and in truth, though the mere 
physical task which he had to perform was 
a slight one, Magnan could not. but see that, 
politically, he had got into danger. The 
mechanical arrangements of the night of the 
2d of December had met with a success which 
was wondrously complete; but in other re- 
spects the enterprise of the Elysian brethren 
seemed to be failing, for no one of mark and 
character had come forward to abet the Pres- 
ident. There were many lovers of order and 
tranquillity who wished the President to suc- 
ceed in overthrowing the Constitution, or giv- 
ing it the needful wrench ; but they had as- 
sumed that he would not engage in any 
enterprise of this sort, without the support 
of some at least of the statesmen who were 

* My knowledge as to what the troops were made 
to understand is derived from a source highly favor- 
able to the Elysee. : 

+ Magnan, in his Despatch, accounts for his delay 
in words which tend to justify the conclusion of those 
who believe that the opportunity of inflicting slaugh- 
ter on the people of Paris was deliberately sought 
for and prepared ; but 1 am not inclined to believe 
that for such an vbject a French general would throw 
away the first seven hours of a short December day, 
and therefore, so far as concerns his motives, I re- 
ject Magnan’s statement. I consider that the dis- 
closures made before the Chamber of Peers, in 1840, 
give me a right to use my own judgment in deter- 
mining the weight which is due to this person’s as- 
sortions. 
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the known champions of the cause of order. 
Those whose views had lain in this direction 
were shocked out of their hopes, :when on the 
2d of December they came to find that all the 
honored defenders of the cause of order had 
been thrown into prison, and that the per- 
sons who were sheltering the President by 
their concurrence and their moral sanction, 
were Morny and Maupas or de Maupas and 
St. Arnaud, formerly LeRoy. The list of the 
Ministry, which was published on the follow- 
ing day, contained no name held in honor; 
and the plotters of the Elysée terrified, as it 
seems, at the state of isolation in which they 
were placed, resorted to a curious stratagem. 
They formed what they called a ‘‘ Consulta- 
tive Commission,’’ and promulgated a decree 
which purported to appoint as members of the 
body, not only most of the plotters them- 
selves, and others whose services they could 
command, but also some eighty other men 
who were eminent for their character and 
station.* In so far as it represented these 
eighty men to be members of the Commis- 
sion, the decree was a counterfeit. One after 
another the men with the honored names re- 
pudiated the notion that they had consented 
to go and ‘‘ consult ’’ with Louis Bonaparte 
and Morny and Fleury and Maupas and St. 
Arnaud, formerly Le Roy.t The Elysée de- 
rived great advantage from this stratagem, 
because for many precious hours, and even 
days, it kept the country from knowing what 
was the number and what was the quality of 
the persons who were really abetting the 
President ; but Magnan of course knew the 
truth, and when he found, on the morning of 
the 4th of December, that even the complete 
success of all the arrangements of the fore- 
going Tuesday had not been hitherto puissant 
enough to bring to the Elysée the support of 
men of weight and character, he had grounds 
for the alarm which seems to have been the 
cause of his inaction. 

For, regarded in connection with the state 
of isolation in which the plotters still re- 
mained, the insurrection, feeble as it was, be- 
came a source of grave danger to the General 
in command of the troops. It would have 
been no new thing to have to act against in- 
surgents in vindication of the law, and under 
the orders of what had been commonly called 


* Annuaire, Appendix. ; 
+ Their letters to this effect appeared from time 
to time in the English journals. 
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a. ‘* Government ; ’’ but this time the law was 
on the side of the insurgents, and the knot of 
men who had got the control of the offices 
of the State were not so circumstanced in 
point of repute as to be able to make up for 
the want of legal authority by the weight of 
their personal character.’ Therefore it was 
natural for Magnan, notwithstanding his cher- 
ished order from the Minister of War, to 
think a good deal of what might happen to 
him, if perchance at the very moment when 
he was taking upon his hands the blood of the 
Parisians, the plot of which he was the in- 
strument should after all break down for 
want of support from men known and hon- 
ored as Statesmen. 

Butat length perhaps it was effectually ex- 
plained to Magnan that he must stand or fall 
with those to whom he was now committed, 
and that, although he thought to keep him- 
self under the shelter of the ‘‘ order of the 
Minister of War,”’ the testimony of any one 
out of the twenty Generals who met him on 
the 27th of November would suffice to bring 
him into nearly the same plight as any of the 
avowed plotters. A judicious application of 
this kind of torture would make it unneces- 
sary for Colonel Fleury to show even the hilt 
of his pistol. At all events, Magnan now at 
last consented to act against the insurrection. 
He had thrown away the whole of the morn- 
ing and the better part of the afternoon, and 
this on a short December day; but at two 
o’clock the troops were ordered to advance, 
and by three all the heads of columns which 
were converging upon the insurrection from 
different points were almost close to the sev- 
eral barricades upon which they had marched. 

The advance-post of the insurgents, at its 
north-western extremity, was covered by a 
small barricade, which crossed the Boulevard 
at a point close to the Gymnase Theatre. 
Some twenty men, with weapons and a drum 
taken in part from the ‘‘ property-room ”’ of 
the theatre, were behind this rampart, and a 
small flag, which the insurgents had chanced 
to find, was planted on the top of the barri- 
cade.* 

Facing this little barricade, at a distance of 


* The great barricade in this district was the one 
which crossed the Boulevard diagonaliy near the 
Ferte St. Denis. It is not noticed in the text, be- 
cause the object here is—not to describe in detail the 
preparations of the insurgents, but—merely to show 
the state of the Boulevard at the point where their 
advanced post faced the troops. e 
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about a hundred and fifty yards, was the head 
of the vast column of troops which now oe- 
cupied thé whole of the western Boulevard, 
and a couple of field-pieces stood pointed to+ 
wards the barricade. In the neutral space 
between the barricade and the: head of the 
column the shops and almost all the windows 
were closed, but numbers of spectators, in- 
cluding many women, cr¢wded the foot-pave- 
ment. These gazers were obviously incur- 
ring the risk of receiving stray shots: But 
westward of the point occupied by the head 
of the column the state of the Boulevards was 
different. From that point home to the Mad- 
eleine the whole carriage-way was occupied 
by troops; the infantry was drawn up insub- 
divisions at quarter distance. Along this part 
of the gay and glittering Boulevard the win- 
dows, the balconies, and the foot-pavements 
were crowded with men and women who were 
gazing at the military display. These gazers 
had no reason for supposing that they incurred 
any danger, for they could see no one with 
whom the army would have to contend. It 
is true that notices had been placed upon the 
walls recommending people not to encumber 
the streets, and warning them that they would 
be liable to be dispersed by the troops with- 
out being summoned ; but of course those who 
had chanced to see this announcement natu- 
rally imagined that it wasa menace addressed 
to riotous crowds which might be pressing 
upon the troops in a hostile way. Not one © 
man could have read it as a sentence of sud- 
den death against peaceful spectators. 

At three o’clock one of the field-pieces 
ranged in front of the column was fired at 
the little barricade near the Gymnase. The 
shot went high over the mark. The troops 
at the head of the column sent a few musket- 
shots in the direction of the barricade, and 
there was a slight attempt at reply, but no 
one on either side was wounded ; and the en- 
gagement, if so it could be called, was so 
languid and harmless that even the gazers who 
stood on the foot-pavement between the troops 
and the’ barricade were not deterred from re- 
maining where they were. And, with regard 
to the spectators further west, there was 
nothing that tended to cause them alarm, for 
they could see no one who was in antagonism 
with the troops. So, along the whole Boule- 
vard from the Madeleine to near the Rue du 
Sentier, the foot-pavements, the windows, and 
the balconies still remained crowded with 
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men and women and children, and from near 
the Rue du Sentier to the little barricade at 
the Gymnase, spectators still lined the foot- 
pavement ; but in that last part of the Boule- 
yard the windows were closed.* 

According to some, a shot was fired from a 
window or a house-top near the Rue du Sen- 
tier. This is denied by others, and one wit- 
ness declares that the first shot came from a 
soldier near the centre of one of the battalions, 
who fired straight up into the air; but what 
followed was this: the troops at the head of 
the column faced about to the south and 
opened fire. Some of the soldiery fired point- 
blank into the mass of spectators who stood 
gazing upon them from the foot-pavement, 
and the rest of the troops fired up at the gay 
crowded windows and balconies.t The offi- 
cers in general did not order the firing, but 
seemingly they were agitated in the same way 
as the men of the rank and file, for such of 
them as could be seen from a balcony at the 
corner of the Rue Montmartre appeared to ac- 
quiesce in all that the soldiery did.t 

The impulse which had thus come upon 
* the soldiery near the head of the column, was 
@ motive akin to panic, for it was carried by 
swift contagion from man to man, till it ran 
westward from the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle 
into the Boulevard Bonne Poissoniére, and 
gained the Boulevard Montmartre, and ran 
swiftly through its whole length,and entered 
the Boulevard des Italiens. Thus by a move- 
ment in the nature of that which tacticians 
describe as ‘‘ conversion ’”’ a column of some 
sixteen thousand men facing eastward towards 
St. Denis was suddenly formed, as it were, 
into an order of battle fronting southward, 
and busily firing into the crowd which lined 
the foot-pavement, and upon the men, women, 
and children, who stood at the balconies and 
windows on that side of the Boulevard.) 
What made the fire at the houses the more 
deadly was that, even after it had begun at 
the eastern part of the Boulevard Montmartre, 
people standing at the balconies and win- 
dows farther west could not see or believe 
that the troops were really firing in at the 
windows with ball-cartridge, and they re- 


** What I say as to the state of the Boulevard at 
this time is taken from many concurrent authorities, 
but Captain Jesse’s statement (seo post) is the most 
clear and satisfactory so far as concerns what he saw. 

+ Captain Jesse, ubi post. 
t Ibid. 
§ Ibid. 
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mained in the front rooms, and even continued 
standing at the windows, until a volley came 
crashing in. At one of the windows there 
stood a young Russian noble with his sister at 
his side. Suddenly they received the fire of 
the soldiery, and both of them were wounded 
with musket-shots. An English surgeon who 
had been gazing from another window in the 
same house had the fortune to stand un- 
scathed ; and when he began to give his care 
to the wounded brother and sister he was 80 
touched, he says, by their forgetfulness of 
self, and the love they seemed to bear the one 
for the other that more than ever before in 
all his life he prized his power of warding off 
death. 

Of the people on the foot-pavement who 
were not struck down at first some rushed and 
strove to find a shelter, or even a half-shelter, 
at any spot within reach. Others tried to 
crawl away on their hands and knees ; for 
they hoped that perhaps the balls might fly 
over them. The impulse to shoot people had 
been sudden, but was not momentary. The 
soldiers loaded and reloaded with a strange 
industry, and made haste to kill and kill, as 
though their lives, depended upon the quan- 
tity of the slaughter they could get through 
in some given period of time. 

When there was no longer a crowd to fire 
into, the soldiers would aim carefully at any 
single fugitive who was trying to effect his 
escape, and if a man tried to save himself by 
coming close up to the troops, and asking for 
mercy, the soldiers would force or persuade 
the suppliant to keep off, and hasten away, 
and then if they could they killed him run- 
ning. This slaughter of unarmed men and 
women was continued for a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes. It chanced that 
amongst the persons standing at the balco- 
nies, near the corner of the Rue Montmartre 
there was an English officer: and, because 
of the position in which he stood, the profes- 
sional knowledge which guided his observa- 
tion, the composure with which he was able 
to see and to describe, and the more than 
common responsibility which attaches upon a 
military narrator, it is probable that his tes- 
timony will be always appealed to by histo- 
rians who shall seek to give a truthful ac- 
count of the founding of the Second French 
Empire. 

At the moment when the firing began, 
this giticer . was looking upon the military 
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display with his wife at his side, and was s0 
placed that if he looked eastward, he could 
carry his eye along the Boulevard for a dis- 
tance of about eight hundred yards, and see 
as far as the head of the column, and if he 
looked westward, he could see to the point 
where the Boulevard Montmartre runs into 
the Boulevard des Italiens. This is what he 
writes : ‘‘ I went to the balcony at which my 
wife was standing, and remained there watch- 
ing the troops. The whole Boulevard, as far 
as the eye could reach, was crowded with 
them, principally infantry in subdivisions at 
quarter distance with here and there a batch 
of twelve-pounders and howitzers, some of 
which occupied the rising ground of the 
Boulevard Poissonitre. The officers were 
smoking their cigars. The windows were 
crowded with people, principally women, 
tradesmen, servants, and children, or, like 
ourselves, the occupants of apartments. Sud- 
denly, as I was intently looking with my 
glass at the troops in the distance eastward, 
a few, musket-shots were fired at the head of 
the column, which consisted of about three 
thousand men. In a few moments it spread, 
and after hanging a little came down the 
Boulevard in a waving sheet of flame. So 
regular, however, was the fire that at first I 
thought it was a feu de joie for some barri- 
cade taken in advance, or to signal their po- 
sition to some other division ; and it was not 
till it came within fifty yards of me, that I 
recognized the sharp, ringing report of ball- 
cartridge, but even then I could scarcely be- 
lieve the evidence of my ears, for as to my 
eyes I could not discover any enemy to fire 
at ; and I continued looking at the men until 
the company below me were actually raising 
their firelocks, and one vagabond sharper than 
the. rest—a mere lad without whisker or 
moustache—had covered me. In an instant 
I dashed my wife who had just stepped back 
against the pier between the windows, when 
a shot struck the ceiling immediately over 
our heads, and covered us with dust, and 
broken plaster. In a second after, I placed 
her upon the floor, and in another, a volley 
came against the whole front of the house the 
balcony and windows; one shot broke the 
mirror over the chimney-piece, another the 
shade of the clock, every pane of glass but 
one was smashed, the curtains and window- 
frames cut; the room in short was riddled. 
The iron balcony though rather low was a 
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great protection ; still fire-balls entered the 
room, and in the pause for reloading I drew 
my wife to the door, and took refuge in the 
back rooms of the house. The rattle of mus- 
ketry was incessant for more than a quarter 
of an hour after this; and in a very few min- 
utes the guns were unlimbered and pointed 
at the ‘Magasin’ of M. Sallandrouze, five 
houses on our right. What the object or 
meaning of all this might be was a perfect 
enigma to every individual in the house, 
French or foreigners. Some thought the 
troops had turned round and joined the Reds ; 
others suggested that they must have been 
fired upon somewhere, though they certainly 
had not from our house or any other on the 
Boulevard Montmartre, or we must have seen 
it from the baleony. . . . This wanton fusil- 
lade must have been the result of a panie, 
lest the windows should have been lined 
with cdncealed enemies, and they wanted to 
secure their skins by the first fire, or else it 
was a sanguinary impulse. . . . The men as 
I have already stated, fired volley upon vol- 
ley for more than a quarter of an hour with- 
out any return; they shot down many of the 
unhappy individuals who remained on the 
Boulevard and could not obtain an entrance 
into any house; some persons were killed 
close to our door.’’* The like of what was 
calmly seen by this English officer, was seen 
with frenzied horror by thousands of French 
men and women. 

If the officers in general abstained from or- 
dering the slaughter, Colonel Rochefort did 
not follow their example. He was an officer 
in the Lancers, and he had already done exe- 
cution with his horsemen amongst the chairs 
and the idlers in the neighborhood of Tor- 
toni’s, but afterwards imagining a shot to 
have been fired from a part of the Boulevard 
occupied by infantry, he put himself at the 
head of a detachment which made a charge 
upon the crowd; and the military historian 
of these events relates with triumph that 
about thirty corpses, almost all of them in 
the clothes of gentlemen, were the trophies 
of this exploit.t Along a distance of a thou- 


* Letter from Captain Jesse, first printed in the 
Times, 13th December, 1851, and given also in the 
Annual Register. 

+ This was in the Boulevard Poissoniere. Mau- 
duit, pp. 217, 218, Mauduit speaks of these thirty 
killed as armed men, but it is well proved that there 
were no armed men in the Boulevard Poissoniere, 
and I have therefore no difficulty in rejecting that. 
part of his statement. 


: 
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sand yards, going eastward from the Rue 
Richelieu, the dead bodies were strewed upon 
the foot-pavement of the Boulevard, but at 
several spots they lay in heaps. Some of the 
people mortally struck would be able to stag- 
ger blindly for a pace or two until they were 
tripped up by a corpse, and this perhaps is 
why a large proportion of the bodies lay 
heaped one on the other. Before one shop 
front they counted thirty-three corpses. By 
the peaceful little nook or court which 4s 
called the Cité Bergere they counted thirty- 
seven. The slayers were many thousands of 
armed soldiery ; the slain were of a number 
that never will be reckoned ; but amongst all 
these slayers and all these slain there was not 
one combatant. There was no fight, no riot, 
no fray, no quarrel, no dispute.* What 
happened was a slaughter of unarmed men 
and women and children. Where they lay, 
the dead bore witness. Corpses lying apart 
struck deeper into people’s memory, than the 
dead who were lying in heaps. Some were 
haunted with the look of an old man with 
silver hair, whose only weapon was the um- 
brella which lay at his side. Some shud- 
dered because of seeing the gay idler of the 
Boulevard sitting dead against the wall of a 
house, and scarce parted from the cigar which 
lay on the ground near his hand. Some car- 
ried in their minds the sight of a printer’s 
boy leaning back against a shop-front, be- 
cause, though the lad was killed, the proof- 
sheets which he was carrying had remained 
in his hands, and were red with his blood, 
and were fluttering in the wind.¢ The mili- 
tary historian of these achievements permit- 
ted himself to speak with a kind of joy of the 
number of women who suffered. After ac- 
cusing the gentler sex of the crime of shel- 
tering men from the fire of the troops, the 
Colonel writes it down that ‘‘ many an ama- 
zon of the Boulevard has paid dearly for her 
imprudent collusion with that new sort of 
barricade,” and then he goes on to express a 
hope that women will profit by the example, 
and derive from it ‘‘a lesson for the fu- 

* I speak here of the Boulevard from the Rue du 
Sentier to the western extremity of the Boulevard 
Montmartre. 

+ For accounts of the state of the Boulevard after 
the massacre, see the written statements of eye-wit- 
nesses, supplied to Victor Hugo and printed in his 
narrative. It will be seen that [ do not adopt M. 
Victor Hugo’s conclusions, but there is no reason for 


questioning the authenticity or the truth of the 
statements which he has collected. 





ture.”’* One woman who fell and died clasp- 
ing her child, was suffered to keep her hold 
in death as in life, for the child, too, was 
killed. Words which long had been used for 
making figures of speech recovered their an- 
cient use, being wanted again in the world 
for the picturing of things real and physical. 
Musket-shots do not shed much blood in pro- 
portion’ to the slaughter which they work, 
but still in so many places the foot-pavement 
was wet and red, that, except by care, no one 
could pass along it without gathering blood. 
Round each of the trees in the Boulevards a 
little space of earth is left unpaved in order 
to give room for the expansion of the trunk. 
The blood collecting in pools upon the as- 
phalte, dfained down at last into these hol- 
lows, and there becoming coagulated, it re- 
mained for more than a day and was observed 
by many ‘ Their blood ’’—says the Eng- 
lish officer, before quoted—*‘ their blood lay 
in the hollows round the trees the next morn- 
ing when we passed at twelve o’clock.”’ 
** The Boulevards and the adjacent streets,”’ 
he goes on to say, ‘‘ were at some points a 
perfect shambles.’’t Incredible as it may 
seem, artillery was brought to bear upon 
some of the houses in the Boulevard. On its 
north side the houses were so battered that 
the foot-pavement beneath them was laden 
with plaster and such ruins as field-guns can 
bring down. 

The soldiers broke into many houses and 
hunted the inmates from floor to floor, and 
caught them at last and slaughtered them. 
These things, no doubt, they did under a no- 
tion that shots had been fired from the house 
which they entered, but it is certain that in 
almost all these instances, if not in every one 
of them, the impression was false. One or 
two soldiers would be seen rushing furiously 
at some particular door, and this sight lead- 
ing their comrades to imagine that a shot 
had been fired from the windows above was 
enough to bring into the accused house a 
whole band of slaughterers. The Sallan- 
drouze carpet warehouse was thus entered. 
Fourteen helpless people shrank for safety 
behind some piles of carpets. The. soldiers 
killed them crouching. 

Whilst these things were being done upon 
the Boulevard, four brigades were converging 
upon the streets where resistance, though of 
arash and feeble kind, had been really at- 

* Mauduit, p. 278. + Ibid. 
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tempted. One after another the barricades 
were battered by artillery, and then carried 
without a serious struggle; but things had 
been so ordered that, although there should 
be little or no fighting, there might still be 
slaughter, for the converging movement of the 
troops prevented escape, and forced the peo- 
ple sooner or later into a street barred by 
troops on either side, and then, whether they 
were combatants or other fugitives, they were 
shot down. It was the success of this con- 
trivance for penning in the fugitive crowds, 
which enabled Magnan to declare without 
qualifying his words that those who defended 
the barricades in the quartier Beaubourg 
were put to death,* and the same ground 
justified the Government in announcing that 
of the men who defended the barricade of the 
Porte St. Martin the troops had not spared 
one.t Some of the people thus killed were 
men combating or flying, but many more 
were defenceless prisoners in the hands of the 
soldiery who shot them. Whatever may 
have been the cause of the slaughter of the 
unoffending spectators on the Boulevard,t it 
is certain that the shooting of the prisoners 
taken at the barricades was brought about by 
causing the troops to understand that they 
were to give no quarter. Over and over 
again, no doubt, the soldiers listening to the 
dictates of humanity, gave quarter to van- 
quished combatants, but their clemency was 
looked upon as a fault, and the fault was re- 
paired by shooting the prisoners they had 
taken. Sometimes, as was natural, a house 
was opened to the fugitives, but this shelter 
did not long hold good. For instance, when 
the barricade near the Porte St. Denis was 
taken, a hundred men were caught behind it, 
and all these were shot, but their blood was 
not reckoned to be enough, for, by going into 
the houses where there were supposed to be 
fugitives, the soldiers got hold of thirty more 
men, and these also they killed.) The way 
in which the soldiery dealt with the inmates 
of houses suspected of containing fugitives, 


can be gathered by observing what passed in 


* Seo his Despatch dated, I think, the 9th Decem- 
ber.— Moniteur. 

+ The Patrie, one of the official organs of the Pres- 
ident, Dee. 6. 

$See the discussion on this subject towards the 
close of the chapter. 

§ An officer engaged in the operation made this 
statement—not as confession of sins, but'as a narra- 
tive of exploits. 
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one little street. After describing the cap- 
ture of a barricade in the Rue Montorgueil, 
the military historian of these events says, 
that searches were immediately ordered to be 
made in the public-houses. ‘* A hundred. 
prisoners,’’ he says, ‘‘ were made in them, 
the most of whom had their hands still black 
with gunpowder, and evident proof of their 
participation in the contest. How then was 
it possible not to execute with regard to a 
good many of them the terrible prescriptions 
of the state of siege? ’’* 

This killing was done under orders so strin- 
gent,.and yet in some instances with so much 
of deliberation that many of the poor fellows 
put to death were allowed to dispose of their 
little treasures before they died. Thus, one 
man, when told that he must die, entreated 
the officer in command to be allowed to send 
to his mother the fifteen francs which he car- 
ried in his pocket. The officer consenting, 
took down the address of the man’s mother, 
received from him the fifteen francs, and then 
killed him. Many times over the like of this 
was done. 

Great numbers of prisoners were brought 
into the Prefecture of Police, but it appears 
to have been thought inconvenient to allow 
the sound of the discharge of musketry to be 
heard coming from the precincts of the build- 
ing. For that reason, as it would seem, an- 
other mode of quieting men was adopted. It 
is hard to have to believe such things, but 
according to the statement of a former mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly, who declares 
that he saw them with his own eyes, each of 
the prisoners destined to undergo this fate 
was driven with his hands tied behind him, 
into one of the Courts of the Prefecture, and 
then one of Maupas’s police-officers came and 
knocked him on the head with a loaded club, 
and felled him—felled him in the way that is 
used by a man when he has to slaughter a 


bullock.+ 


* Mauduit, p. 248. : 

+ M. Xavier Durrieu, formerly a member of ‘the 
Assembly, is one of those who states that he was an 
eye-witness of these deeds, having seen them from 
the window of his cell. He says, “‘Souvent quond 
la porte etait renfermee les sergens de ville se jotai- 
ent comme des tigres sur les prisonniers attaches les 
mains derriere le dos. Ils les assommaient a coup 
de casse-tete. Ils les laissaignt ralant sur la pierre 
ou plusieurs d’entre eux ont expire. . . . Il en est 
ainsi ni plus ni moins ; nous l’avons vu des fenetres 
de nos cellules qui s’ouvraient sur la cour.”—Le Coup 
@ Etat, par Xavier Durrieu, ancien Representant du 
peuple, pp. 39, 40. 
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Troops are sometimes obliged to kill insur- 
gents in actual fight, and unarmed people 
standing in the line of fire often share the fate 
of the combatants; what that is the whole 
world understands. But also an officer has 
sometimes caused people to be put to death— 
not because they were fighting against him, 
nor even because they were hindering the 
actual operations of the troops, but because 
he has imagined that under some probable 
change of circumstance their continued pres- 
ence might become a source of inconvenience 
or danger, and he has therefore thought it 
right to have them shot down by way of pre- 
caution ; but generally such an act as this 
has been preceded by the most earnest en- 
treaties to disperse, and by repeated warn- 
ings. This may be called a precautionary 
slaughter of bystanders, who are foolhardy 
or perverse, or wilfully obstructive to the 
troops. Again, it has happened that a 
slaughter of this last-mentioned sort has oc- 
curred, but without having been preceded by 
any such request or warning as would give 
the people time to disperse. This is a wilful 
and malignant slaughter of bystanders ; but 
still it is a slaughter of bystanders whose 
presence might become inconvenient to the 
troops, and therefore it is not simply wanton. 
Again, it has happened (as we have but too 
well seen) thet soldiers not engaged in combat 
and exposed to no real danger, have suddenly 
fired into the midst of crowds of men and wo- 
men, who neither opposed nor obstructed them 
This is ‘* wanton massacre.’’ Again, it has 
sometimes happened, even in modern times, 
that when men defeated in fight, have thrown 
down their arms and surrendered themselves, 
asking for mercy, the soldiery to whom they 
appealed have refused their prayers, and have 
instantly killed them. This is called ‘“ giv- 
ing no quarter.”’ Again, it has happened 
that defeated combatants having thrown down 
their arms and surrendered at discretion, and, 
not having been immediately killed, have suc- 
ceeded in constituting themselves the prison- 
ers of the vanquishing soldiery, but presently 
afterwards (as for instance within the time 
needed for taking the pleasure of an officer on 
horseback at only a few yards’ distance) they 
have been put to death. This is called * kill- 
ing prisoners.’’ Again, defeated combatants, 
who have succeeded in constituting them- 
selves prisoners, have been allowéd to remain 
alive for a considerable time, and have after- 


wards been put to death by their iy with 
circumstances indicating deliberation. This 
is called ‘‘ killing prisoners in cold blood.’ 
Again, soldiers after a fight in a city have 
rushed into houses where they believed that 
there were people who helped or favored their 
adversaries, and, yielding to their fury, have 
put to death men and women whom they had 
never seen in combat against them. This is 
massacre of non-combatants, but it is massa- 
cre committed by men still hot from the fight. 
Again, it has happened that soldiery seizing 
unarmed people, whom they believed to be 
favorers of their adversaries, have neverthe- 
less checked their fury, and, instead of kill- 
ing them, have made them prisoners ; but 
afterwards, upon the arrival of orders from 
men more cruel than the angry soldiery, these 
people have been put todeath. This is called 
an ‘execution of non-combatants in cold 
blood.” 

Here, then, are acts of slaughter of no less 
than nine kinds, and of nine kinds so distinct 
that they do not merely differ in their acci- 
dents, but are divided the one from the other 
by strong moral gradations. It is certain 
that deeds ranging under all these nine cat- 
egories were done in Paris on the 4th of De- 
cember, 1851, and it is not less certain that, 
although they were not all of them specifi- 
cally ordered, they were every one of them 
caused by the brethren of the Elysée, More- 
over, it must be remembered that this slaugh- 
tering of prisoners was the slaughtering of 
men against whom it was only to be charged 
that they were in arms—not to violate, but 
to defend the laws of their country. 

But there is yet another use to which, if 
it were not for the honest pride of its officers 
and men, it would be possible for an army 
to be put. In the course of an insurrection 
in such a city as Paris, numbers of prisoners 
might be seized either by the immense police 
force which would probably be hard at its 
work, or by troops who might shrink from 
the hatefulness of refusing quarter to men 
without arms in their hands, and the prison- 
ers thus taken being consigned to the ordi- 
nary gaols would be in the custody of the 
civil power. The Government regretting that 
many of the prisoners should have been taken 
alive, might perhaps desire to put them to 
death, but might be of opinion that it would 
be impolitic to kill them by the hand of the 





civil power. In this strait, if it were not 
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for the obstacle likely to be interposed by the 
honor and just pride of a warlike profession, 
platoons of foot-soldiers might be used—not 
to defend—not to attack—not to fight, but to 
relieve the civilians from one of the duties 
which they are accustomed to deem most 
vile by performing for them the office of the 
executioner, and these platoons might éven 
be ordered to help the Government to hide 
the deed by doing their work in the dead 
hours of the night. 

Is it true that with the sanction of the 
Home Office and of the Prefecture of Police, 
and under the orders of Prince Louis Bona- 
parte, St. Arnaud, Magnan, Morny, and 
Maupas, a midnight work of this last kind 
was done by the army of Paris? 

To men not living i in the French capital, it 
seems that there is a want of complete cer- 
tainty about the fate of a great many out of 
those throngs of prisoners who were brought 
into the gaols and other places of detention 
on the 4th and 5th of December. The peo- 
ple of Paris think otherwise. They seem to 
have no doubt. The grounds of their belief 
are partly of this sort: A family anxious to 
know what had become of one of their rela- 
tives who was missing, appealed for help to a 
man in so high a station of life that they 
deemed him powerful enough to be able to 
question official personages, and his is the 
testimony which records what passed. In 
order, if possible, to find a clue to the fate 
of the lost man he made the acquaintance of 
one of the functionaries who held the office 
of a ‘* Judge-Substitute.’’ The moment the 
subject of inquiry was touched, the ‘ Judge- 
Substitute ’’ began to boil with anger at the 
mere thought of what he had witnessed, but 
it seems that his indignation was not alto- 
gether unconnected with offended pride and 
the agony of having had his jurisdiction 
mvaded. He said that he had been ordered 
to go to some of the gaols and examine the 
prisoners with a view to determine whether 
they should be detained or set free, and that, 
whilst he was engaged in this duty, a party 
of non-commissioned officers and soldiers came 
into the room and rudely announced that 
they themselves had orders to dispose of those 
prisoners whose fingers were black. Then, 
without regard to the protesting of the 
‘‘ Judge-Substitute ” they examined the hands 
of the prisoners whom he had before him, 
adjudged that the fingers of many of them 





27 
were black, and at once carried off all those 
whom they so condemned, with a view (as 
the ‘* Judge-Substitute ”’ understaod) to shoot 
them or have them shot. That they were so 
shot the ‘‘ Judge-Substitute ’ was certain, 
but it is plain that he had no personal knowl- 
edge of what was done to the prisoners after 
they were carried off by the soldiers. Again, 
during the night of the 4th and the night of 
the 5th, people listening in one of the undis- 
turbed quarters of Paris would suddenly hear 
the volley of a single platoon—a sound not 
heard, they say, at such hours either before 
or since. The sound of this occasional pla- 
toon firing was heard coming chiefly, it seems, 
from the Champ de Mars, but also from other 
spots, and in particular from the gardens of 
the Luxembourg, and from the esplanade of 
the Invalides. People listening within hearing 
of this last spot declared, they say, that the 
sound of the platoon-fire was followed by 
shrieks and moans; and that once, in the 
midst of the other cries, they caught some 
piteous words, close followed by a scream, 
and sounding as though they were the words 
of a lad imperfectly shot and dying hard. 

Partly upon grounds of this sort, hut more 
perhaps by the teaching of universal fame, 
Paris came to believe—and rightly or wrongly . 
Paris still believes—that during the.night of 
the 4th, and again during the night of the 
5th, prisoners were shot in batchesand thrown 
into pits. On the other hand, the adherents 
of the French Emperor deny that the troops 
did duty as executioners.* Therefore the 
value of an Imperialist denial, with all such 
weight as may be thought to belong to it, is 
set against the imperfect proof on which Paris 
founds her belief; but men must remember 
why it is that any obscurity can hang upon @ 
question like this. The question whether on 
the night of a given Thursday and a given 
Friday, whole batches of men living in Paris 
were taken out and shot by platoons in such 
places as the Champ de Mars or the Luxem- 
bourg gardens—this is a question which, from 
its very nature, could not have remained in 
doubt for forty-eight hours, unless Paris at 
the time had lost her freedom of speech and 
her freedom of printing ; and even now after 
a lapse of years, if freedom were restored to 
France, the question would be quickly and 
righteously determined. Now it happens that ° 
those who took away from Paris her freedom 

* Granier de Cassaignac, vol. ii. 
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of speech and her freedom of printing are 
the very persons of whom it is said that dur- 
ing two December nights they caused their 
fellow-countrymen to be shot by platoons 
and in batches. So it comes to this, that 
those who are charged, have made away with 
the means by which the truth might be best 
established. In this stress, Justice is not so 
dull and helpless as to submit to be baffled. 
Wisely deviating in such a case from her 
common path, she listens for a moment to in- 
complete testimony against the concealer, and 
then, by requiring that he who hid away the 
truth shall restore it to light, or abide the 
consequence of his default, she shifts the duty 
of giving strict proof from the accuser to the 
accused. Because Prince Louis and his asso- 
ciates closed up the accustomed apprvaches 
to truth, therefore it is cast upon them either 
to remain under the charge which Paris brings 
against them or else to labor and show, as best 
they may, that they did not cause batches of 
French citizens to be shot by platoons of in- 
fantry in the night of the 4th and the night 
of the 5th of December. 

The whole number of people killed by the 
troops during the forty hours whieh followed 
upon the commencement of the massacre in 
the Boulevards, will never be known. The 
burying of the bodies was done for the most 
part at night. In searching for a proximate 
notion of the extent of the carnage it is not 
safe to rely even upon the acknowledgments 
of the officers engaged in the work, for during 
some time they were under an impression that 
it was favorable to a man’s advancement to 
be supposed to be much steeped in what was 
done. The colonel of one of the regiments 
engaged in this slaughter, spoke whilst the 
business was fresh in his mind. It would be 
unsafe to accept his statement as accurate or 
even as substantially true, but as it is certain 
that the man kad taken part in the transac- 
tions of which he spoke, and that he really 
wished to gain credence for the words which 
he uttered, his testimony has a kind of value 
as representing (to say the least of it) his idea 
of what could be put forward as a credible 
statement by one who had the means of know- 
ing the truth. What he declared was that 
his regiment alone had killed two thousand 
four hundred men. Supposing that his state- 
ment was anything like an approach to the 
truth, and that his corps was at all rivalled 
by others, a very high number would be 





wanted for recording the ‘whole quantity of 
the slaughter.* : 

In the army which did these things, the 
whole number of killed was twenty-five.+ 

Of all men dwelling in cities the people of 
Paris are perhaps the most warlike. Less 
almost than any other Europeans are they ac- 
customed to overvalue the lives of themselves 
and their fellow-citizens. With them the 
joy of the fight has power to overcome fear 
and grief, and they had been used to great 
street battles ; but they had not been used of 
late to witness the slaughter of people un- 
armed and helpless. At the sight of what 
was done on that 4th of December the great 
city was struck down as though by a plague. 
A keen-eyed Englishman, who chanced to 
come upon some of the people retreating from 
these scenes of slaughter, declared that their 
countenances were of a strange livid hue 
which he had never before seen. This was 
because he had never before seen the faces of 
men coming straight from the witnessing of a 
massacre. They say that the shock of being 
within sight and hearing the shrieks broke 
down the nervous strength of many a brave 
though tender man, and caused him to burst 
into sobs as though he were a little child. 

Before the morning of the 5th the armed 
insurrection had ceased. From the first it 
had been feeble. On the other hand, the 
moral resistance which was opposed to the 
acts of the President and his associates had 
been growing in strength, and when the mas- 
sacre began on the afternoon of the 4th of 
December, the power of this moral resistance 
was in the highest degree formidable. Yet it 
came to pass that, by reason of the strange 
prostration of mind which was wrought by 
the massacre, the armed insurrection dragged 
down with it in its fall the whole policy of 
those who conceived that by the mere force 
of opinion and ridicule they would be enabled 
to send the plotters to Vincennes. The Cause 
of those who intended to rely upon this scheme 
of moral resistance, was in no way mixed up 
with the attempts of the men of the barricades, 
but still it was a Cause which depended upon 
the high spirit of the people, and it had hap- 


* The number of regiments operating against 
Paris was between thirty and forty, and of these 
about twenty belonged to the divisions which were 
actively employed im the work. 

+ Including all officers and soldiers killed from the 
3d to the 6th of December. 
Moniteur, p. 3062. 
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pened that this spirit—perplexed and bafiled 
on the 2d of December by a strategem and a 
night attack—was now crushed out by sheer 
horror. 

For her beauty, for her grandeur, for her 
historic fame, for her warlike deeds, for her 
power to lead the will of a mighty nation, 
and to crown or discrown its monarchs, no 
city on earth is worthy to be the rival of 
Paris. Yet, because of the palsy that came 
upon her after the slaughter on the Boulevard, 
this Paris—this beauteous, heroic Paris—this 
queen of great renown, was delivered bound 
into the hands of Prince Louis Bonaparte, 
and Morny, and Maupas or de’ Maupas, and 
St. Arnaud, formerly Le Roy. And the 
benefit which Prince Louis derived from the 
massacre was not transitory. It is a maxim 
of French politics that, happen what may, a 
man seeking to be a ruler of France must not 
be ridiculous. From 1836 until 1848 Prince 
Louis had never ceased to be obscure except 
by bringing upon himself the laughter of the 
world ; and his election into the chair of the 
Presidency had only served to bring upon him 


and sarcasm which Paris know® how to be- 
stow.* Even the suddenness and perfect 
success of the blow struck in the night be- 
tween the Ist and 2d of December had failed 
to make Paris think of him with gravity. 
But it was otherwise after three o’clock on 
the 4th of December ; and it happened that 
the most strenuous adversaries of this oddly 
fated Prince were those who, in one respect, 
best served his cause, for the more they strove 
to show that he, and he alone, of his own de- 
sign and malice had planned and ordered the 
massacre,t the more completely they relieved 
him from the disqualification which had hith- 
erto made it impossible for him to become the 
supreme ruler of France. Before the night 
closed in on the 4th of December, he was 
sheltered safe from ridicule by the ghastly 
heaps on the Boulevard. 
To be concluded in next No. 


* A glance at the Charivari for ’49, 750, and the 
first eleven months of 51, would verify this stato- 
ment. The stopping of the Charivari, was one of 
the very first exertions of the supreme power which 
was seized in the night of the 2d of December. 

t+ It will be seen (see post) that I question the 





a more constant outpouring of the scorn 


truth of this charge against him. 





Lonpon is undergoing transformation. Pro- 
vincial folk who come up once only in ten years 
will hardly recognise the great city at their next 
visit. Every month adds to the improvement of 
our street-architecture ; and warehouses, hotels, 
and insurance offices now present their fronts to 
the passers-by in all the state and style of a pal- 
ace. One of the latest specimens is in Grace- 
church Street ; and in Paternoster Row, a lead- 
ing bookselling-firm are finishing an edifice, su- 
perior to any yet erected in the metropolis, for 
the sale of books. Unluckily, its proportions can 
never be properly appreciated from without in 
that narrow thoroughfare. A grand hotel is to 
face the Strand at the terminus of the Charing 
Cross Railway ; and a great space has been made 
for another, by clearing away a number of the 
shabby old houses between Wych and Holywell 
Streets. The success of the underground railway 
has set speculators planning others ; and in a few 
years, travellers may pass from one end of Lon- 
don to the other without seeing it. There is talk 
of laying a railway through the Thames’ Tunnel, 
and two more railway-bridges are to be built be- 
tween Blackfriars and London Bridge. In one 
respect, the over-ground railways are detriment- 
al; the viaducts by which they cross the streets 
are ugly, and mar the perspective. Nevertheless, 
we see that constructive art will have a wide field 
before it for years to come. At present the rail- 
ways of England employ seven thousand locomo- 


tives ; what will the number be at the date of the 
next census, if the present rate of progress con- 
tinues ?—Chambers’s Journal. 


An important improvement in naval architec- 
ture has been satisfactorily tested this week. The 
steamer Kate has been tried at the Nore with a 
double screw—an arrangement which engbles her 
to steer herself rapidly and easily without any 
use of the rudder, and to turn with the greatest 
facility where ordinary steamers find the opera- 
tion one of much difficulty. Should the rudder 
be shot away, the screws, which are not at all 
exposed to the enemy’s shot, would still give 
complete steering power.—Spectator, 7 March. 


M. France, a lieutenant of artillery in the 
French army, has invented a shell which illumi- 
nates an area of several hundred yards. Three 
or four of them are found sufficient to light up 
extensive plain. ; 


ConDENsED air in shells is about to receive a 
trial at Chatham, England. The elasticity of 
compressed air augmented by heat, as in concus- 





sion, is said to be awfully explosive. 
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From Good Words. 
THE TRIAL SERMON. 


BY M. C. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tue clock on the chimney-piece had just 
struck eight, when one of the wealthy mer 
chants of our money-making city, having fin- 
ished a successful day’s work in his count- 
ing-house, and lingered for an hour or two 
over his luxuriously arranged dinner-table, 
rose with a well-pleased expression, and re- 
tired to his favorite retreat, a tastefully and 
very hadsomely furnished library, for an 
hour’s rest and solitary enjoyment, leaving 
his wife and daughters in possession of the 
more gayly decorated drawing-room. 

As he seated himself in a wide and amply 
cushioned easy-chair beside the bright fire, 
_ and drew towards him his carved oak read- 
ing-stand, on which lay several uncut period- 
icals, and an ivory paper-knife, he glanced 
complacently round the darkly curtained, 
softly lighted room. His eye took in with 
great satisfaction the well-filled book-shelves, 
the heavy oak cornice, the few choice carved 
busts whose presence he permitted, and the 
great bronze timepiece which never erred by 
so much as a second. His thoughts were 
something as follows :— 

“« Well, it really is a comfort to have such 
a room to come to after the work I have done 
to-day. Now, if I had only a little more 
time to devote to literature, I certainly should 
have been a great student. As it is, even, I 
am afraid I’m too fond of these books, and 
of spending my time in study here. [Query 
—Was it the comfort of the room or the hard 
study that was so congenial to Mr. Huntly’s 
taste?} What a firstrate position I should 
have had asa literary man! I almost wish 
I had let the business go to the winds ; such 
talents as mine were never meant for a count- 
ing-house ; but [ll make Fred and George 
scholars at any rate. Come in.” 

The last two words were uttered aloud, 
and being addressed to some one outside the 
door, who had given intimation of his pres- 
ence there by two slight knocks, were fol- 
lowed by the entrance of a footman, who, 
having handed a letter to Mr. Huntly on a 
small silver tray, immediately retired. 

Mr. Huntly carelessly opened the envelope 
and glanced over the paper. It was a short 
note, but its contents had the effect of some- 
what ruffling his brow, and drawing from 


him, as he read, several impatient ejacula- 
tions. 

When he had finished it, he slowly and de- 
liberately folded it up, and placed it again 
in the envelope, and still holding it in his 
hand, he rose, and going to the drawing- 
room, handed it to his wife, saying, ‘‘ Really, 
this is provoking! After all the expense I 
have had with these boys, to have Dr. Blunt 
always complaining of them—idle little ras- 
cals! and to be plagued at this moment, too, 
when I had just settled myself for a little 
quiet study. It’s too bad. I wonder why 
my boys have all such a dislike to books and 
study. The girls do well enough, though, to 
be sure, they never were very good at their 
books; but I have set my mind on these two 
being scholars. Though I doubt it is not in 
them,’’ he added, with a sigh. 

By the time this speech was concluded, 
Mrs. Huntly had read the letter, and looking 
up to her husband with a countenance which 
betrayed even greater anger than his, she said 
quietly, ‘‘ Well, Walter! and whose fault 
is it that the boys’ lessons aren’t prepared ?”’ 

‘* Whose fault is it? I suppose it’s their 
own !”” 

‘‘ By no means, my dear, if I rightly un- 
derstand what you pay Mr. Graeme so highly 
for.” 

“*Oh! Graeme can’t make them learn if 
they wont do it. The truth is, as I said be- 
fore, it isn’t in them. I believe they’re des- 
perately stupid. Mr. Graeme is an excellent 
tutor; not a boy at all, but a person quite 
fitted to teach them entirely. At least I was 
told he was, and so far as I can judge he bears 
it out.” 

‘Oh, well! if you choose to put it that 
way, I can’t help it; but it’s rather a hard 
thing to hear a father abusing his own chil- 
dren ; and such children as they are, too.’’ 
And as she spoke, Mrs. Huntly put on a 
highly injured expression. 

Her husband looked vexed, but only said, 
‘¢ There are a good many hard things in this 
world, my dear. At any rate, I had better 
get Mr. Graeme and show him this. I will 
go to the library, and send for him and the 
boys ; I suppose he is with them now, and 
they can go over the lessons before me.’’ 

‘* And see,”’ added Mrs. Huntly, sharply, 
‘that he doesn’t leave till they can say it 
perfectly.” 





** Well, I'll try; but you know we don’t 
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pay him by the amount of work he does, but 
for the time he gives. He has been longer 
than two hours to-night already.’’ 

‘¢ Nonsense! ’’ was the concise answer to 
this last remark. 

Mr. Huntly just heard it as he left the 
room. ‘Then the door closed, and the ladies 
were at liberty to go on with whatever em- 
ployment or improving conversation had been 
interrupted by the father’s presence. 

Mrs. Huntly threw herself back on the 
sofa, and returned to the perusal of the novel 
which she had been obliged to lay down while 
her husband was speaking. 

Miss Jemima, the beauty of the family, 
looked up for a moment from the cushion she 
had been embroidering for the last two or 
three years, and remarked, that she ‘ never 
thought Mr. Graeme would do for the boys. 
Those plain-looking men never had any influ- 
ence.” 

Miss Bella, who, in virtue of having once 
learned to decline ‘‘ Penna,’’ considered her- 
self something of a judge in matters of schol- 
arship and education, answered with a smile 
of calm superiority, ‘‘ Indeed, Jemmy, you 
know nothing about it. He certainly has 
not two ideas in his whole head, and I don’t 
think he knows much about Latin, at least 
he can’t converse about it, for I tried him 
the other night ; but he has more influence 
over the boys than anybody else. They 
wouldn’t learn for anybody, but now they 
sometimes try to learn a little for him.” 

Miss Hetty, the youngest of the three, 
whose almost constant occupation was petting 
and fondling a little brown spaniel, and who 
had apparently been too much engaged carry- 
ing on an imaginary conversation with it to 
notice what was going on, burst into a laugh 
at this speech, and shaking back from rather 
a pretty face a profusion of fair curls, cried, 
‘¢ Now, Jem and Bella, I’m wiser than both 
of you put together for once. Jemmy thinks 
he’s too ugly to teach, and Bella thinks he’s 
too stupid. Now, I think—I’m sure I know 
the reason he can’t—he’s—what will you 
guess is my reason ?—he’s—he’s—in love.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Graeme in love, you silly child!” 
Nevertheless, both sisters looked rather con- 
scious. Miss Jemima recollected that the 
day they had asked him to dine with them, 

(a never-to-be-forgotten piece of condescen- 
sion), he certainly had looked at her rather 
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position ; and Miss Bella was quite sure he 
had been much struck with some remarks she 
had made about the boys’ education. He 
certainly was plain, she thought, but plain 
men were sometimes very clever, and he was 
a gentleman ; so that, taking the fact into 
consideration that she never had had very 
many admirers, she was rather pleased at the 
idea of having one more, though “ of course,”’ 
as she said to herself, ‘* it was very forward 
in him to think of such a thing.” 

This being the case, she was not quite pre- 
pared for the next remark of the lively, 
sharp-witted Miss Hetty. ‘* You needn’t 
blush or look prim, either of you, for it is 
none of us he’s in love with. If he ever ad- 
mired one of this family, it was me. You 
are both ten years too old for him; but he 
has got over it. I let him see at once that 
such a thing was quite out of the question ; 
so he gave it up, and now he has been re- 
warded for his self-denial by finding a person 
who will suit him exactly.’ 

‘¢ How you do run on speaking nonsense, 
child !”’ interrupted Miss Bella, in an irri- 
tated tone. ‘* One would suppose, from your 
way of talking, that he had proposed to you, 
been refused, and had afterwards made you 
his confidante.’’ 

‘¢T have a much more certain proof than 
anything he could have told me. I met 
them walking together yesterday, and he was 
talking so earnestly to her, that he hadn’t the 
grace even to see me.”’ 

‘¢ That’s all your proof, is it?’ cried both 
her sisters at once. ‘‘ Just as likely it was 
his sister.”’ 

‘« Tt wasn’t his sister.”’ 

‘* How do you know?” 

‘¢ In the first place he has only one grown- 
up sister, and I have seen her—a little, 
square, black thing like himself—and this 
person was tall, I think, and fair and thin, 
Then, from experience, I know that young 
men are not generally so attentive to their 
sisters as he was to this person ; and, in the 
third place, he parted from her at the door of 
a lodging quite out of the direction where he 
lives.’ 

“Well, if it is true, it shows how ex- 
tremely silly he is to get engaged to any one, 
or even to fall in love with any one just now. 
But it’s always the way with these poor men. 
They. will marry though they have not a six~ 





more than was proper for a young man in his 





pence,’’ said Miss Bella. - 
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Hetty paid no attention to this remark, 
but went on laughing. ‘0 girls, I wish you 
had seen her! She was such a figure— 
dressed like nobody one ever meets anywhere 
—such an old black silk gown and a black 
and white plaid shawl ; and—crinoline de- 
cidedly defective—and—a straw bonnet with 
the least bit of some dark ribbon on it.’’ 

‘¢ His servant, or an old aunt in decayed 
circumstances, no doubt,’? suggested Miss 
Jemima. 

** Don’t be tiresome, Jem ; she wasn’t his 
servant. I’m not so stupid as some people 
think me. She wasa lady. I’m quite cer- 
tain about that; and she was not old; she 
did not look half your age.”’ 

‘* Hetty! you are extremely impertinent. 
You forget that I am your eldest sister.” 

**T don’t, indeed. I just remember it par- 
ticularly well at this moment.” 

To this Jemima gave ne answer except a 
sulky frown; and Miss Bella, apparently 
tired of the subject, took her seat at the 
piano, and began to sing in a loud soprano 
voice, one of her numerous Italian songs. 
In this accomplishment she stood unrivalled 
among the sisters ; consequently, she always 
betook herself to the piano when she felt, and 
particularly wished them to feel, that she 
was much superior to either of them. 

Mrs. Huntly, who never found fault with 
her daughters till the occasion for it was over, 
as her word never had the slightest effect on 
their conduct, thought it time now to inter- 
fere ; 80, laying down her book, she called 
out, “* What do you mean, girls, by all this 
noise and quarrelling? I’m perfectly worn 
out with hearing it. Hetty, you are really 
very rude to your sister. - Bella, you should 
have begun your music long ago ; the even- 
ing is almost over.”’ 

Bella, as I have said, was by this time 
singing energetically, and Hetty had returned 
to her amusement of stroking and fondling 
her dog; so that Mrs. Huntly’s reprimand 
was now useless, except as a satisfaction to 
her own conscience and her temper. 

While this conversation was going on in 
the drawing-room. Mr. Huntly had returned 
to the library, rung the bell, and ordered the 
servant to ask Mr. Graeme and the young 
gentlemen to speak to him in the library. 

“Mr. Graeme is just going out, sir. He 
was at the door when I came up-stairs.”’ 

‘‘ Go quickly, then, and tell him to come 





here. I must see him to-night.’’ And the 
servant left the room to deliver his message. 

While Mr. Huntly waited for their appear- 
ance, he felt rather nervous at the idea of find- 
ing fault with the tutor, who had been highly 
recommended to him, and was, so far as he 
knew,—which wasa little but not much more 
than his daughter,—a very thorough scholar, 
anda very careful teacher. Besides, as we are 
aware, he had some misgivings about his boys’ 
capabilities for learning, though he scarcely 
liked to acknowledge this even to himself. 
So he did as people who feel nervous gener- 
ally do, he first stirred the fire repeatedly, 
and then walked up and down the room im- 
patiently. 

The sounds of shouting and romping which 
reached his ear from the boys’ schoolroom, did 
not, in the light in which he at present re- 
garded them, serve to compose his spirit, and 
it was with a considerably ruffled manner that’ 
he met the tutor, who, obeying the peremp- 
tory summons he had received, now entered 
the room, followed by his two young pupils. 

Certainly the contrast in appearance be- 
tween these two, the master and the tutor, 
as they stood together, was very great. Mr. 
Huntly was a tall well-proportioned man, 
somewhere above fifty, with a handsome, 
rather florid face, and hair though gray, still 
in exceedingly good preservation. In dress _ 
he was always unexceptionable. 

Kenneth Graeme was not handsome, far 
from it. He was not tall, and though he 
looked thin and worn, his figure was some- 
what square in proportion. His face, how- 
ever, was decidedly striking, though also de- 
cidedly plain. It was difficult exactly to see 
where lay its attraction, but it was some- 
where. The forehead certainly was good— 
broad, white, and straight, and the dark, 
deeply set gray eyes turned on you with a 
very earnest sincere kindness of expression. 
All the other features were clumsily cut ; the 
color was sallow ; the effect of the whole, as 
I have said, at first sight, plain. Poor fel- 
low! there were times when he felt painfully 
conscious himself of its defects. They were 
not such times, however, as this. Oftener it 
was when he was praised than blamed. 
Though only twenty-six, hard study and 
much wearing anxiety had already streaked 
his dark hair with gray in many places, and 
deeply lined his cheek. Still it was a pleas- 
ant manly face. It expressed great kindli- 
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ness of nature; and in it, too, there was un- 
mistakable talent. I liked that face and 
figure when first I sawthem. With all their 
want of grace and outward beauty, there was 
a charm about them. I liked them always. 
I like them still. : 

Mr. Graeme’s dress was extremely shabby ; 
just barely keeping within the bounds of re- 
spectability. It told of a hard struggle with 
poverty ; yet it was undeniably respectable ; 
it was the dress of a gentleman. 

Master George and Master Fred, two stout, 
pleasant-looking boys, with round, rosy faces, 
certainly betokening little of the scholar, and 
a restless spirit of fun glancing out from their 
bright eyes, stood beside him, looking up at 
their father’s angry face with some terror. 

They had been warned beforehand by Dr. 
Blunt, their Latin professor, that he intended 
to let their idleness be known ; and from this 
unwonted summons, and a glance at the note 
in their father’s hand, they gathered that a 
storm was about to burst on them. 

Mr. Huntly began the proceedings by put- 
ting this note into Kenneth Graeme’s hand, 
and as soon as he had finished reading it, 
saying sternly, ‘‘ You will understand from 
that the purpose for which I have sent for 
you to-night.” 

‘“‘T do, sir, and I most exceedingly regret 
it. Ihave done my very utmost to prevent 
it; but I see I have failed.”’ 

‘‘ What is the meaning of it? Are the 
boys always thoroughly prepared by you at 
night?” 

“In general I think they are; but there 
are times, as to-night, when I come at seven, 
the time you appointed, and find the boys 
have gone out. This evening they did not 
come in till eight had struck. I remained 
till half-past nine, and I think they know the 
lesson for to-morrow now, though T cannot 
be sure. I cannot often remain half an hour 
after my time. To-night I was exceedingly 
desirous to be home soon.” 

Mr. Huntly turned immediately to the 
boys, and struck them dumb with terror by 
a threat of future punishment. Then he said, 
‘TI suppose, Mr. Graeme, you have no objec- 
tions to wait a few minutes longer, that they 
may read the lesson to me? I feel unsatis- 
fied about it.’ 

Any refusal would undoubtedly, as Mr. 
Graeme well knew, have been at the risk of 
losing a situation worth about twenty pounds 
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a year; and small as the sum was, he was too 
hardly pressed by poverty, he had too many 
to provide for besides himself, to let it go. 

Still it was very difficult. He had work to 
do which would already keep him up nearly 


the whole night; his presence was very ne¢- 


essary in his own home, where one very dear 
to him lay dangerously ill; and he had al- 
ready been delayed more than an hour beyond 
his time. 

After a moment’s hesitation, however, he 
determined, thinking that the boys could 
scarcely fail to know the lesson, to wait and 
go over it with them again, as Mr. Huntly 
had requested ; 80, calling them in an encour-. 
aging voice to his side, he opened the books 
and began his examination. 

Mr. Huntly, as I have said, did not know 
much about Latin or Greek, but on the pres- 
ent occasion he thought it more edifying for 
both teacher and scholars that he should look 
as if he did; so, seating himself again in his 
easy-chair, he put on his spectacles, took one 
of the books in his hand, and fixed his eye 
sternly on the little group. 

More and more stern he became as the les- 
son proceeded. It certainly was anything 
but a creditable performance. Hurriedly 
learnt, it had been immediately forgotten, 
and the boys were either too sleepy, too stu- 
pid, or too frightened, to understand it now. 

It was in vain that the tutor explained, re- 
peated, and questioned. No answers could 
he get, or only such as provoked the father 
even more than the silence. It soon became 
evident that the task was hopeless, at least 
for that night; and at last Master Fred, 
wearied and stupefied by trying to understand. 
what, with all his powers of mind fully awake, 
he could scarcely overtake, fairly gave him- 
self up to despair, and burst into a loud fs 
of crying. 

This was more than Mr. Huntly’s patience 
could stand. ‘To find his boys below average 
in ability was bad enough, without finding 
them also so destitute of manliness as to cry, 
over a hard lesson; so, starting up from his 
seat, and pushing aside the tutor, who was 
trying to quiet and encourage the child, he 
seized Fred by the shoulder, and giving bim 
a hearty shake, exclaimed, ‘‘ You little whin- 
ing dunce, you’ll never be good for anything. 
It’s just an utter waste of money paying for 
schools, or tutors, or anything else for you; 





go to your beds, both of you, and don’t dare , 
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to appear before me again till you can say 
yoar lesson. I will hear you myself to-mor- 
row, at ten, and if either of you makes a sin- 
gle mistake he’ll get a thorough flogging.”’ 
He followed them to the door, which he closed 
after them, and then returning to his seat, 
said coldly, ‘‘ Do you call that preparing the 
boys for school, Mr. Graeme ?”’ 

**T do not, sir ; but I have already explained 
how it happened to-night.”’ 

‘‘ Why did you not inform me that the boys 
were in the habit of staying out after seven? ”’ 

“ Mrs. Huntly requested me not. She said 
that you could not be disturbed about them, 
and that all complaints of them were to be 
brought to her. I have mentioned it several 
times to her, but the practice has not been 
discontinued.”’ 

Mr. Huntly looked considerably annoyed, 
but said nothing more for a moment. Then 
he began hesitatingly, ‘‘ By the by, Mr. 
Graeme, when does your engagement with 
me terminate? ”’ 

* The end of next month ; but, of course, if 
you are dissatisfied I shall give it up at once.”’ 

“* Dissatisfied! I don’t know that I am 
Gissatisfied with you ; but you see yourself 
it’s doing no good. I’m afraid these boys 
eannot learn.’ 

Kenneth Graeme felt that he could not jus- 
tify himself by pleading the incapacity of the 
boys, 80 he only said, ‘I hope, sir, they will 
learn in time. As to myself, do not allow 
any engagement with me to stand in the way 
of your making any other arrangement.”’ 

** Of course ; I'll not get any person bet- 
ter. I am sorry, Mr. Graeme, to have kept 
you 80 late. Good-evening.”’ 

Kenneth, exceedingly glad at last to be free, 
left the library, and, startled by the sound of 
the clock striking eleven, was hurrying to the 
door, when Fred and George, who had been 
watching their opportunity, ran down-stairs 
to him, and, with the tears running over their 
found, rosy cheeks, begged that he would 
éome in for a quarter of an hour in the 
morning, to help them with the formidable 
lesson. 

Kenneth’s habitual kindness and indul- 
gence to these two, whom he rather liked in 
Bpite of their idleness and stupidity, had 
thade him do this for them once or twice be- 
fore, so they had no hesitation in asking him 
todo it this time ; but they were not pre- 
pared for the answer he gave them. . 





His face was pale and his manner agitated 
as he said, ‘* Come again to-morrow morning ! 
Boys, the thing is utterly impossible and out 
of the question. Don’t ask it. I cannot 
come again till to-morrow night, and even 
that is difficult enough. You can easily learn 
the lesson if you set yourselves to it.”’ 

‘¢Q Mr. Graeme, we cannot learn it with- 
out you. I don’t understand a word of it,’’ 
said George. 

‘‘ We shall both be whipped, I’m sure,” 
sobbed Fred. 

‘You wont be whipped if you do your 
best, boys; but I must go.” 

Fred still held him, and looking up in his 
face, pleaded again, ‘‘ Papa doesn’t know 
when we are doing our best. Unless we do 
it perfectly, he thinks we are not trying. 
Do come just this once, and we'll never go 
out again at night.” 

Kenneth sighed wearily. ‘‘ Poor fellows,” 
he said, ‘* you don’t know how difficult it is 
for me to come. I have more to do than I 
can possibly do; but still,’’ he added, look- 
ing down at the tearful face beside him, ‘I 
should not like you to be whipped. I'll try 
to come, then, just for a minute, at eight to- 
morrow. Be sure you are ready for me.” 

‘*‘ That’s good,” whispered George, while 
Fred gave a subdued shout of delight, and the 
troublesome little pair rushed up-stairs, fear- 
ful of being seen by their father ; and in ten 
minutes more both were in bed and sleeping 
soundly, forgetful of all the tortures of Greek 
and Latin. 

Kenneth looked after them as they disap- 
peared, and then opened the hall-door and 
went out, saying to himself, ‘‘ It isn’t fair. 
I should not have yielded to them. It is not 
doing justly either to myself or my family to 
give up my time that way ; but I couldn’t re- 
fuse them, poor fellows.’’ 


CHAPTER Il. 


Ir was a cold, wet night, and a sharp east 
wind blew directly in his face, as Kenneth, 
leaving the handsome square of houses where 
his employer lived, walked rapidly in the di- 
rection of his own dwelling. 

Passing all the better houses of the city, 
after a walk of more than half.an hour, he 
reached a narrow, dull street, with high 
houses on each side. Evidently, from their 
appearance, they were let in flats, and were 
occupied by a class of people who were not 
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rich. A few shops mingled with the dwelling- 
houses, gave a still greater air of plebeianism 
to the whole. As he turned into it, it was 
not certainly inviting. Nobody would have 
lived in it except from necessity. The hour 
was 80 late that no one was abroad, except 
the night-watchman of the district, going on 
his monotonous round. There was no sound, 

except at one part of the street, where, the 
shutters of a room being unclosed, a bright 
light flashed from the inside and fell slantin:: 
across the dark street. From the window, 
which was partially opened to give air to the 
close and crowded room, the tones of a lively 
tune, played on a cracked and jingling piano, 
reached his ear, mingled with the regular 
tread of somewhat heavy and vigorous danc- 
ing. Yes, even in these poor houses there 
were days of merriment and times of feasting. 
Through that doorway, a few hours before, 
a happy bride had been led forth by her hus- 
band, and the event was deemed worthy to be 
celebrated by a ball. They-had forgotten 
their poverty, forgotten that a great gulf lay 
between them and the city aristocracy, and 
for a time all care and anxiety were cast 
aside. It is true, and well for us, that into 
each life, however sad, ‘‘some drops must 
fall ’’ of gladness to mingle with the showers 
of sorrow. ‘LLat very family had had sorrow 
enough, and had known well enough what it 
was to endure poverty and sickness during the 
past year; but to-night would any of them 
have changed places with the wealthy, pros- 
perous family of Walter Huntly? 

But as Kenneth Graeme passed this house 
the music fell sadly enough on his ear, and a 
bitter exclamation rose to his lips at the 
thought of how few such days he had seen— 
days of home-happiness, I mean, not days of 
gayety ; for that he cared but very little. 

But with the Graemes.life was too much of 
a hard struggle for life just now to allow much 
happiness. Poverty with them was not 
merely in name. It was the actual staring, 


grim, health-destroying, brain-racking want: 


of food and clothing,—almost of shelter ; and 
this to people who, till within the last two or 
three years, had looked upon plenty as a ne- 
cessity. 

The history of the family was the sad but 
too often told story. Kenneth’s father had 
lived and brought up his family in the midst 
of every luxury, and died—a bankrupt. 

When the sharp blow fell, Kenneth had 








nearly completed his studies in preparation 
for the Church, which had all his life bees 
the profession on which he had set his hearti' 
From his very childhood it had been the dreastt 
of hislife. All his studies, even all his amuse 
ments, had had a reference to it; and as hé 
grew to manhood, his longing desire for it, 
and the influence it had over his whole char 
acter, seemed to grow only stronger and —_ 
decided. 

Well, knowing this, the first thought of thy 
family was, ‘‘ Would they struggle on for two 
years longer, and allow Kenneth to finish his 
college course?’’ His mother would have 
done much, but this was impossible. Had 
she even wished it, he would not have aé' 
cepted the sacrifice. As it was, the idea was! 
at once thrown aside. Kenneth felt that om 
him, as the eldest son, lay the duty of pro- 
viding for his mother, his sisters, and hiv 
young brother, and earnestly he tried to fulfil: 
that duty. v 

With some slight assistance he mussceil 
in obtaining a situation in a merchant’s of 
fice, and at the age of twenty took his place: 
as the head and sole support of his family. 

How uncongenial to all the tastes he had’ 
formed was his employment; yet no com’ 
plaint was ever heard from him. To his 
mother and sisters he was always cheerfal,' 
always pleasant, always kind. Alone in his 
room, he spent hours of the night in study—: 
hours in forming plans, only to be laid aside 
at once as impracticable, for — aed 
course of theological study. 

But years passed away, and he was no 
nearer to his purpose ; all his hopes were fast 
fading, and already he had learnt to look 
back almost without regret on the bright 
dream of his youth from which he had beem 
so roughly awakened. One day, he was, 
without warning, summoned to the presence ‘ 
of a rich relative, who seemed till then almost 
to have forgotten his existence, but who now, 
urged by some sudden whim, announced to 
the young man his intention of sending him 
hack to college, and supporting /his family ' 
while he was engaged in his studies. ’ 

Kenneth’s desires, though subdued, had not 
been driven out, and in his gladness et the! 
prospect again so unexpectedly laid open be~ 
fore him, he could make no objections. ven 
the pecuniary obligation he did not feel to be: 
a strong enough reason for declining, and so, 
everything being settled, he found himself, : 





, strong, secret spell urging him on. 
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after an interval of four years, again tread- 
ing the familiar old college court—taking his 
geat on the well-remembered bench in the 
Divinity Hall, and looking round for the faces 
of tlfose who had been fellow-students with 
him when last he sat there. 

.. How far before him they had all reached 
in the battle of life! There was no face he 
could recognize; no voice that stirred old 
memories. Those who sat by him now he re- 
membered as young boys—boys whom he used 
to look on as children—who used to come to 
him for assistance in their Latin difficulties, 
and for whom he had cleared up the mysteries 
of many a mathematical problem. But now 
they were his equals. It was with them he 
had to run the race; and it was with them 
that he must seek companionship. 

* What a worker Kenneth Graeme is!” 
was the frequent exclamation of his fellow- 
students. That was agreed to on all sides. 
He literally never was idle; every moment 


‘that could be spared from his studies was de- 


voted to his work of teaching, that he might, 
if possible, lessen the expenses of his rich 
relative ; who, being rather an eccentric gen- 
tleman, and holding the idle babits of the 
rising generation as a grievous mistake in s0- 
ciety, laid no check on Kenneth’s labors, but 
rather encouraged him to work beyond his 
strength, by making the allowance to the fam- 
ily quite insufficient to meet their daily wants. 
‘ But this did not dishearten the young man. 
He could work, and he did work manfully ; 
he could want, and he did want with most 
stoic indifference. Evidently there was some 
What 
that spell was—love for his profession—grat- 
itude to his patron—or love for his mother, 
and the desire to place her in a position bet- 
ter suited to her habits and her birth—was 
not known. But whatever it was, it most 
thoroughly did its work of spurring him on 
to unceasing exertion. 

Opinions were divided in the lecture-rooms 
about his abilities. Like those of every other 
lad, when once he enters the college walls, 
his were freely speculated on,—perhaps more 
than most, from his peculiar circumstances, 
his careworn, almost aged look, and because 
be was a decided favorite. 

Some thought him remarkably talented ; 
many thought him slow but sure—certain to 
get on ; and a few very brilliant, showy lads, 
pronounced him rather below average. 





In reality he was talented—decidedly so. 
Whether he had strength of will to make the 
best use of these talents remains to be seen. 
He himself felt painfully wanting in it some- 
times ; but that is not always a proof of its 
absence. 

Eighteen months after this change of cir- 
cumstances the gentleman who had given the 
Graemes such welcome assistance died sud- 
denly, and again the family was left without 
almost any support except Kenneth. 

Poor fellow! when he thought of his re- 
sponsibility, he was hopeless enough. It was 
so hard to give up his studies a second time 
—and now when he had so nearly ‘finished 
his course ; and yet he felt that his strength 
was beginning to give way under the pressure 
now laid on it. Sometimes even the burden 
of thinking seemed more than he could bear. 
At this time he taught for eight hours every 
day ; besides this, he had his college work, 
his college attendance, and his domestic du- 
ties, which were not light. How much time 
was left for rest, either to body or mind may 
be imagined. To do more was impossible. 
Could they live for a few months longer on 
what he made in this way? 

His eldest sister, Bessie, when he told her 
his difficulties, quietly answered, ‘‘ Ithink we 
can, Kenneth. We would hear anything 
rather than that you should leave college 
again.” 

So they bravely determined, and so with 
much pinching and much struggle they had 
lived for four months ; and now Kenneth, at 
last, had very nearly reached the end for which 
he had been laboring. 

In another week he should, as the custom 
among the young clerical students in Scotland 
has long been, pass his last examinations, 
preach his trial sermon before the presbytery, 
and receive license asa preacher in the Church 
of his fathers. 

How long and anxiously he had looked for- 
ward to this time? How deeply conscious he 
felt of his earnest desire to do good in the 
profession he had chosen ! 

Still he knew that many years might pass 
before any living was offered to him, before 
he was permitted to begin his high and hon- 
orable work, and the thought of how long he 
must wait, and how hard it would press on 
those he loved if he were unsuccessful, weighed 
heavily on his mind. 

One evening, at this time, he had come in 
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from his usual round of teaching, his head 
throbbing, and his whole body worn out with 
the double excitement of his day’s work, and 
his preparation for his near approaching ex- 
amination. He sat down, and began the com- 
position of his trial sermon, about which he 
was morbidly anxious. 

Fatigued as he was and feverish from long- 
continued overwork and sleepless nights ; 
depressed by the thought of how little he 
could depend on his future success, it was 
not wonderful that he was unable to write. 
Throwing down his pen, he had risen, and 
was walking restlessly up and down his room, 
when the door was gently opened, and a 
little fair-haired, delicate-looking girl, the 
youngest and the darling of the house, came 
in, holding in her hand'a letter. 

‘¢ Here, Kenneth, Bessie gave me this to 
give to you ; and she said, might I stay be- 
side you? and [ would make no noise, for 


left alone, and Bessie is bathing her head, and 
Grace is hearing Willy’s lessons.’’ 

Then, waiting for no answer, the child shut 
the door, and slipping softly into the room, 
curled herself up on a rug before the fire, 
with an old German story-book and a diction- 
ary in her hand. 

The sight of his little sister seemed to drive 
away some of Kenneth’s depressing thoughts, 
for he took the letter from her with a smile, 
saying, cheerfully, — 

‘© Q Lena! how can you tell such stories, 
Bessie never told you to goaway. You know 
it wouldn’t have disturbed anybody for you to 
have read your German beside the parlor fire. 
But I’m glad to see you for all that, my dear 
child.” 

Lena looked up fora minute, and the bright 
smile faded from the little sensitive face as 
she said,— 

‘Tt wasn’t wrong, was it, Kenneth, in me 
to say that? I wanted so much to come be- 
side you, and Bessie did say it would disturb 
mamma if 1 asked any questions about what 
I was reading.” 

‘‘ Not very wrong, my darling. Only, Lena 
dear, don’t even in fun say oe that is 
not quite truc.”’ 

The child’s eyes filled with sensi and she 





came up to her brother’s chair, ‘‘I didn’t 
mean it for untrue, Kenneth. Please forgive | 
me.’ 
He stooped down, the dark masses of his | 


hair mingling with the child’s fair curls, and, 
kissed her. Then he looked earnestly into 
her face, and said,— " 

‘Don’t vex yourself, dearest. It wasn’t 
untrue in one way; you certamly didn’t 
mean to deceive me. Indeed, Lena, I don’t 
see anything wrong that } you have done, exe 
cept that you are rather too fond of your 
tiresome old brother. You should go and 
play with Willy, and not sit reading these 
old German books so much. Sit down now 
beside the fire till I read my letter, and warm 
these little hands. Where have you been to. 
get them so cold? ”’ 

“In the garret, looking for this book. & 
like the books there far better than thosé 
down-stairs ; they are so very old some of 
them. Doyou ever go up there to get bookg 
to read, Kenneth ?”’ 

‘* No, Lena dear, I have no time.’ 

‘¢ Oh, but they’re not all children’s Fa ” 
said the child simply. ‘‘ There are all kinds 
of books, with stories out of the Bible, an@ 
books with sermons in them. I like them 
better than the Sunday books I have in the 
parlor. There’s one I like best of all. Oh, 
so old it is! all torn and falling to pieces; 
but it has such beautiful things in — 
I never thought of before.” 

‘¢ And what is the name of this old ane: 
ite, may I ask, you little antiquary?”’ 

‘‘The name is all torn away, and some 
leaves at the beginning of it; but it has ‘ ser 
mons ’ written at the top of every page.” 

‘¢ Well, darling, some day you’ll show me 
your wonderful book, wont you?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Kenneth ; but you wont take it from 
me! ’’ said the child, seriously. 

‘« No, no, Lena, possession is nine points of 
the law,”’ answered Kenneth, laughing. 

‘¢ What did you say, Kenneth? I don’t 
know what it means,’’ said Lena, looking 
doubtfully up into his face. 

‘« Tt isn’t necessary you should, dear child, 
I didn’t expect you would understand it; but 
what I meant to say was, that unless it is a. 
book that will hurt you, nobody will take it 
from you,’ and Kenneth took up the letter 
Lena had brought him, and began to. read it, 
while she, laying her book open on her lap, and 
dreamily gazing into the fire, sat wondering 
and considering what could be the meaning 
of the ‘¢ nine points’? her brother had spoken 
of. Apparently she could not satisfy herself, 
\28, after a few minutes, she rose with the 
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same doubtful expression on her face, and 


quietly slipped from the room. 
Kenneth Graeme’s letter seemed to afford 


Ahim considerable satisfaction. It was from 


@ young man to whose brothers he had acted 
as tutor for the last two years, and with 
whom he had lately been rather intimate. 
It was as follows :— 


" « Dear Kennera,—You are to be licensed 
next week, I understand. I have just been 
made aware that a small property to which I 
fell heir some two or three years ago, brings 
with it the honor and glory of being patron 
of rather a good Scotch living, and that the 
¢le to whom it belonged, an old man, 
has died rather suddenly. I fancy, if the 

le like you, which of course they will do 
FF they have any sense (and if they haven’t, 
they had better take the advice of somebody 
who has), there would be no harm in my 
keeping the presentation open till you have 
come safely ugh all these trials of which 

are in prospect, and have obtained the 
addition of ‘ Reverend’ to your name. If 


you think this plan right, let me know; if 


you think it wrong to cut so far before the 
point, signify that opinion also ; and when 
ou get settled in the manse, don’t be long 
hn looking out for a wife; no parish can get 
on without one. In haste, yours affection- 
ately. Frank Gorpon. 


‘¢P.S.—This may shock you by its tone ; 
but, in reality, I have thought of it a good 
deal, and I never felt more satisfied that I 
was making the best use of any little respon- 
sibility with which I am unfortunately bur- 
dened. F. G.” 


‘¢ Kind-hearted fellow!’’ was Kenneth’s 


mental commentary on this letter, or rather 


on the writer of it. Then holding it open 
in his hand, he began to think—first, was it 
all perfectly fair and honorable this keeping 
the parish vacant till he was licensed? It 
would only be for a week, and then, though 
it would .be sooner than most young clergy- 
men have the entire charge of a large parish, 
etill he was much older than most are at the 
time of being licensed. And he felt so com- 
pletely that if he undertook the responsible 
position, all his strength and all his energies 
would be willingly given to its duties, that 
he could not doubt the path had been laid 
open for him. He would be doing wrong not 
to accept his friend’s kind offer. 

This settled, he gave himself up for a few 
minutes to pleasant anticipations of the fu- 
ture comfort and happiness that lay before 





him. How «il his difficulties appeared to be 
clearing away: How grateful he felt! How 
unexpectedly this good fortune had come! 
He had not iad the slightest idea that his 
friend had any patronage in his power, nor 
that, if he had, he would make choice of 
himself. What pleasant news to give his 
mother and his sisters! How rejoiced his 
darling Lena would be at the thought of 
leaving the close street, and again seeing the 
hills and waters that she used to delight so 
much in! She had grieved him lately by 
her pale, languid look and listless ways, but 
she would be bright and strong now. He 
loved that little child very dearly. In the 
midst of his incessant work he had found 
time to teach her almost everything she knew, 
and she knew far beyond her years. He de- 
lighted in the sweet, delicate face, and, un- 
like as they outwardly were, there was a very 
close mental likeness and sympathy in all 
things between these two. 

Then his thoughts travelled away to an- 
other—one dearer to him than all these—one 
who for years had been the resting-place of 
all his thoughts, the light in which he had 
viewed his every act. For her he had worked 
all through the long, weary days, and when 
he lay down to sleep, in his dreams she was 
still with him. This was the thought that 
now lighted up the pale face of the student, 
and filled with such a soft tenderness the 
dark gray eye. The roughly cut features 
were not plain now ; they were spiritualized 
and refined by the intense manly love that 
was shining through them, as in imagination 
he stood beside her and told her of his suc- 
cess. 

At last he rose, saying half aloud, ‘I 
must go and tell them—my mother and Bes- 
sie—and I must go and tell nzr.’’ 

Lena had by this time returned to the 
room, and to her position on the rug, and, as 
soon as she saw him rise, she came up to him, 
holding an old and tattered volume in her 
hand, which she handed to him, saying,— 

‘* Here, Kenneth, this is the book ;- you 
see it is very old; but it’s very nice to read, 
only some of the words are difficult. I never 
saw them before.”’ 

Kenneth took the book from her hand, 
laughing at her eager desire that he should 
share her delight in its contents. 

‘* My poor child,” he said, turning over 
the leaves, ‘‘ no wonder that you could not 
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read it, it is dated 1730, more than a hun- 
dred years, Lena, since the sermons in this 
book were preached.” , 

*« But, Kenneth, only try it. You don’t 
know what curious things are in it. You 
know people may have preached well then, 
though the words were difficult.’ 

‘+. Yes, yes, Lena; I'll try it: butshouldn’t 
you like to hear me’preaching better? Come 
away with me. I’ve got something to tell 
mamma, and perhaps I’ll tell it to you too.”’ 

This satisfied the child, and the pleasant 
news that Kenneth had to tell soon drove all 
remembrance of the old book from her mind. 
Before she saw it again, Kenneth had read it. 
It was long till she thought of it again. 
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That very night, when hope was brightess, 
the shadow fell over the house; sickness 
came, and death seemei very near. Tho 
mother of the family, she on whom all ita tri- 
als before had fallen heaviest, and who throngh 
all had still kept a smile for them,—who had 
been, as only the mother of a house can be, 
their guide and director in all things, atonep 
the centre of all their affection, and the bound 
that united them so closely to each other—- 
was suddenly struck down with a painful and 
dangerous illness. For days Kenneth and 
his sisters watched by her, each hour as if 
passed lessening their slight hopes that the 
life so precious to them all would be spared, 





From The Saturday Review. 
PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 

Private theatricals seem to be gaining 
ground in England. They bid fair, we think, 
to react favorably upon the public stage, and 
to raise the intellectual tone, and improve the 
amusements, of English society. From the 
days of ancient Greece and Rome to our own, 
the drama has always been the highest mental 
recreation of which the most civilized men 
have been capable, and from Aischylus and 
Sophocles down to Shakspeare, the names of 
the greatest dramatists stand at least on an 
equality with some of the greatest names of 
the world. Alexander has not influenced 
posterity more than Sophocles, although the 
influence of Sophocles has probably been less 
than that of Aristotle. Perhaps Plautus has 
left deeper traces on European thought and 
feeling than Caesar or Cicero. Nobody, we 
apprehend, would maintain that the name of 
Cromwell, or Marlborough, plays a more im- 
portant part in the history of the English 
mind than that of Shakspeare, And what 
Shakspeare is to England, Moliere is to France, 
and Goethe and Schiller are to Germany. An 
art to which the civilized world owes s0 many 
among its greatest names cannot be below the 
cultivation of reasonable English people in 
the present day, unless, indeed, their reason 
should have sunk below the level of older 
‘standards. Much as we respect and sympa- 
thize in their present pursuit of music, which, 
in its higher forms, is one of the purest and 
noblest expressions of human feeling, it must 


nevertheless be admitted to be intellectually 
very far below the drama. It is a reasonable 
subject of regret, therefore, that in England 
music should have so successfully competed 
with the drama as, in comparison, almost to 
have monopolized the crowds of pleasure- 
seekers who annually flock to London. That 
this should be so, will perhaps be accounted 
for by some people on the supposition that 
the larger and less educated body of the 
clergy, and the majority of the dissenters, 
look upon the stage as an immoral and irrelig- 
ious institution. It will also be said that very 
few clergymen indeed regard the stage with 
unmixed approbation, and that the immens¢ 
body of the respectable persons who cannot 
afford to stand ill with the clergy therefore 
resort to concerts, feeling that, whatever may 
be said for or against theatres, music, at all 
events, is absolutely innocent and beyond the 
reach of direct evangelical cavil. Another 
thing is. that in England every educated 
woman plays or sings a little, or has learnt to 
play orsing. Music is, in fact, more than any 
other, the coveted accomplishment of the fair 
sex. They flock to hear it, therefore, with an 
interest distinct from mere amusement. Each 
fair listener who attends q concert goes with an 
almost professional curiosity. How Patti 
smiles, how Grisi storms, how Hallé holds hig 
hands, and Arabella Goddard sits at the 
piano, are details of all but professional in- 
terest to seven young ladies in ten, and to 
their mothers, and so to their fathers, and, ip 
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brothers who at home do troublesome Greek 
chorus to the music lesson, and help to illus- 
trate a sister’s devotion to art under fraternal 
difficulty. 

When we turn to the stage, all this is want- 
ing. Not one girl in ten thousand has the 
opportunity of even trying to act, and not one 
man ina thousand. Ifa girl proposes to at- 
tempt anything of the kind, the probabilities 
are that straightway the family will be di- 
vided. Perhaps a few hesitating voices may 
be raised in favor of getting up a little play, 
and varying the everlasting monotony of the 
papers ; but the majority will be very grave 
and sententious against the introduction of 
the histrionic element into the bosom of an 
English home under a paternal government. 
They will point to the many disadvantages 
certain to accrue from indulging in such a 
dangerous pastime. It will turn the heads 
of the girls, and spoil the lessons of the boys. 
Tt will lead to levity, and flightiness, and 
eccentricity, and talkativeness, and extrava- 
gance, and a desire to shine in society, and 
fastidiousness, and an incapacity to settle 
down with sobriety in the good old family 
house, among the good old family trees, with 
the good old family rooks, like all their fa- 
thers and mothers before them. This is one 
difficulty to overcome. And then comes an- 
other. So many English girls are afflicted 
with the melancholy disease called mauvaise 
hontc, that in self-defence they endeavor to 
hug it as a wonderful virtue vouchsafed to the 
fair sex in no part of the world but in these 
blessed isles. And they are applauded as if 
mauvaise honte were convertible with modesty, 
and the most tiresome form of excessive self- 
love were to be confounded with real decency 
of behavior and sincere refinement of mind. 
The consequence is, that comparatively few 
English girls have sufficient command over 
these traditional feelings to be able to act at 
all. Be this as it may, however, it is unques- 
tionable that, of all the pleasure-seekers in 
this country, a very small fraction indeed 
“have ever acted themselves. They are, there- 
fore, without the keen, critical, the versatile, 
and personal interest in all the finer shades 
‘of the drama, which from personal experience 
they bring, in some degree, to bear upon 
music. What part this may have in the 
matter we will not pretend tosay ; but it can 
hardly be questioned as a matter of fact, that 
between the dramatic profession, as a pro- 
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fession, and the public there is a gulf, and 
that in the latter there cannot be said to be 
any broad and intelligent spirit of national 
criticism. English actors and actresses form 
a small conventional clique, nursed in the old 
conventional tricks of the stage; and they 
are mostly criticised by an equally conven- 
tional clique of critics ; both sets, critics and 
actors, being exposed to the same overwhelm- 
ing disadvantage, the absence of a wholesome 
support and inspiration founded on national 
feeling. Thus both the actor and the critic 
who happen to depart from the beaten track 
suffer the dead weight of a lifeless conserva- 
tism from within, and the absence of the 
breath of popular life from without. And 
this we believe to be the main secret of the 
deplorably low condition to which the Eng- 
lish stage has sunk. 

It is curious to compare the different de- 
grees in which the drama enters at the present 
day into the common life of the three greater 
nations of Europe—the English, the French, . 
and the German—and the relative rank in 
which it stands in all three to the pursuit of 
music. Music being addressed chiefly to the 
feelings, and the drama chiefly to the under- 
standing, we might almost expect beforehand 
that a professedly logical people would culti- 
vate the drama in preference to music. Ac- 
cordingly, in France, where logic claims to 
prevail, the drama holds the first, and music 
a subordinate position. In England, where 
the understanding, strong as it is, abhors 
logic, and blunders slowly to its ends, follow- 
ing a wise compound of illogical expediencies, 
music has the upper hand, strongly supported, 
as we have said, by the larger and less edu- 
cated portion of the religious community. In 
Germany, on the other hand, where the re- 
ligious objection to the drama hardly exists, 
and where the understanding, though logical, 
is fanciful, and the feelings very full-blown, 
the effects are strictly analogous. Music and 
the drama have a more or less equal sway, 
and both are colored by the deep, metaphysi- 
cal, and roving imagination of the Germans. 
In France, the drama is never metaphysieal, 
but, in some shape or other, always chiefly 
concerned with the comedy of manners, 
founded on the infinite lights and shades of a 
society which may in some measure still be' 
described as the coarse and mammoth bloom 
of the ancien régime. Thanks to publicity 
and locomotion, the French bourgeoise, so far 
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as manners are concerned, are acting out upon 
a larger and more multiplied scale, all the 
same ins and outs, all the same little social 
intrigues, all the same or similar logical se- 
quences and contradictions arising out of the 
conflicting principles of modern life—all this 
in different dresses indeed, but much in the 
same way—as we find them described in the 
Molieyves, the La Bruyéres, and others. <A 
people of lively, mercurial disposition, delicate 
perception, careless of politics, except for a 
spree or a revolution, bureaucratically gov- 
erned, yet jealous of office, whose life is not 
relieved by field-sports or public duties, but 
literally consumed in society—a society which 
they spend the whole vigor of their manifold 
ingenuity in analyzing and re-analyzing, 
drawing day by day delicate theorems from 
the smallest occurrences, and tacking minute 
corollaries to their theorems—such a people 
must necessarily find the keenest enjoyment 
in the stage, and demand from it, what they 
easily get, a mirror and reflex of their com- 
mon lives. If a thousand Englishmen could 
assist, within the walls of a theatre, at a liv- 
ing representation of a real live fox-hunt, that 
theatre would be nightly crammed with sports- 
men. Nations and women are fond of look- 
ing-glasses ; and, since the days of Moliére, 
the looking-glass of France has been her 
. drama. The looking-glass of England now 
is not the drama, but the press, and in some 
measure the novel. For this many causes 
may be assigned. The freedom of the Eng- 
lish press is, no doubt, one great element in 
the difference. But a greater lies, we think, 
in the absence of that centralization which in 
France has made Paris the centre of the na- 
tional life, and concentrated the cream of 
French intellect in social rivalry upon one 
point ; whereas in England, great as the in- 
fluence of London is, the intellect and educa- 
tion of the country has always circulated 
more equally, and is always more equally dif- 
fused. In this aspect it is curious to note the 
vicissitudes of the English stage. Even in its 
best days, its influence was probably always 
second to that of the pulpit, and was never 
equal to its influence in France. Moreover, 
the vitality uf the English stage seems to have 
decreased just in proportion to the decentral- 
ization of the political power, and its diffu- 
sion throughout the country. 

Under the despotic Tudors, the life of the 
nation, for a time, seemed to éentre in the 
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life of the Court; and the government was 
carried on through the personal intrigues of 
a nobility, collected round a throne, at the 
foot of which they contended personally, and 
were personally known to one another. Then 
it was that the English drama suddenly came 
to a head, and reached a climax under Eliza. 
beth, after which it declined steadily with 
the decline of the personal conflicts at Court, 
until it was gradually supplarited by the press, 
which carried to every home in the country 
what it most cared to know, but stripped of 
its dramatic element. 

In the present day, and of very late years, 
the new class of pieces called sensation pieces, 
such as the Colleen Bawn, the Peep o’ Day, 
and the Trial of Effie Deans, seem to repre- 
sent the last phase of dramatic decadence, 
which history shows us to have taken place 
in other countries and times. But we believe 
that, in some small degree, they also reveal 
symptoms of a tendency in the English mind 
to work out a national drama which shall in 
some measure correspond to the new national 
sense gradually moulded into common thought 
by the great increase of travelling and gen- 
eral intercourse. If we consider the Colleen 
Bawn attentively, we can scarcely fail to per- 
ceive that it contains all the elements of Eng- 
lish home life — absurdly exaggerated and 
caricatured, to be sure, but still home life— 
English in the grain, though Irish in form, 
and of that sensuous and mediocre intellee- 
tual kind which appeals to the feelings of a 
home-loving and novel-reading population. 
In Lord Dundreary, again, we have the same 
tendency towards reality, but under a very 
different aspect. Here the caricature is, it 
is true, even more violent, though less sen- 
suous. Yet, with all its grossners, the char- 
acter of Lord Dundreary is unquestionably 
more intellectual, and it possesses one charac- 
teristic which we think is the true secret, of 
its lasting influence—its earnestness and ap- 
parent, though coarse realism. In France such 
a delineation would not have been tolerated by 
public opinion as any approach to the true 
comedy of manners. ‘The French dramatic 
sense is too trained, too Supple, too delicate. 
The French must have something very like 
the truth to satisfy them. In England, the 
great mass of pleasure-seekers whom the rail- 
ways for the last thirty years have brought 
in annually increasing numbers. to London, 
and who may eventually revolutionize the 
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English stage, seem as yet to see through a 
glass darkly. They are gradually, but at a 
very humble distance, approaching to the de- 
sire of the French for a drama fitted to hold 
up to them a mirror of their own life, and be 
as like them as possible. Certainly Lord 
Dundreary is not like any veritable live lord. 
But such as he is, he is unquestionably an 
earnest character—that is to say, a character 
acted out with earnestness and purpose, not 
frittered away in the hollow cant, conven- 
tional cut-and-dried stage talk, laugh, and 
trick, or in the insipid buffoonry and slipshod 
mannerism of the traditional English farce. 
The earnestness of the character is the grain 
of salt which redeems the violence of the cari- 
cature, and assimilates it, so far, to real life, 
which, we cannot help thinking, it is the un- 
conscious, half-chaotic desire of the rising 
generation of playgoers to behold on the stage. 
The success of Mr. Fechter as an actor points 
in the same direction, and, in our opinion, 
affords another reason for thinking that the 
increase of social intercourse in England, and 
the immense facilities of locomotion, which 
bring the feeling of the country to bear more 
broadly upon the metropolitan stage, are 
gradually tending to the growth of a taste for 
dramatic realism or truth. The increase of 
social intercourse is making us slowly more 
like the French, and slowly—very slowly, but 
surely, we think—bringing us round to at- 
tempt a national and natural comedy of man- 
ners—the Colleen Bawn, the Peep o’ Day, 
the Trial of Effie Deans, Lord Dundreary, 
and Mr. Fechter, being, as it were, 80 many 
straws floating on the wind of the coming 
change. To the same cause we attribute the 
growing popularity of private theatricals. 
Without mentioning names, we may safely 
say that the number of private houses at 
which theatricals are attempted with more or 
less success, is constantly increasing. The 
English mauvaise honte is, though slowly, 
waning. ‘Travelling and sight-seeing are 
gradually wearing it out. Waning, too, let 
us hope, is the reign of religious prejudice. 
Increase of intercourse is levelling manners, 
and bringing a larger body of opinion to bear 
on the same or similar facts. The material 
facilities for getting up a play are also in- 
creasing. A twenty-pound note will go a 
long way towards getting up a couple of 
amusing plays very creditably, especially 
when supplemented by the talent of the fe- 





male members of a family for concocting their 
own dresses. Roads and railways make it 
comparatively easy now-a-days, even in out- 
landish neighborhoods, to collect an audience 
of fifty or sixty people, whose imposing num- 
bers lend a certain weight and solemnity—a 
sense of responsibility, in short—to the efforts 
of the amateur actor, which effectually pre- 
vents him from trifling with what he under- 
takes. The effect, méreover, of private the- 
atricals is quickly perceptible over a large 
circle. It isso delightful in the country to 
have something to ‘talk about of direct per- 
sonal interest, beyond the usual country rou- 
tine. For thirty miles round, the coming 
theatricals at Holyday Hall, or Peregrine 
Park, or Harrowdale House, are the sub- 
ject of a good three months’ anticipatory 
speculation. Who will act, and what will 
they act, and what will the stage be? Here 
at once are three capital subjects for the 
utmost ingenuity of disquisition. The differ- 
ent qualifications and disqualifications of all 
the possible actors and actresses in all the re- 
pertory of which each speaker is conscious ; 
the most suitable pieces for the particular 
places and occasions; who among them all 
could act Boots at the Swan, or who would be 
the proper person to undertake Julia in the 
Hunchback, or to take Mr. Tod in What will 
they say at Brompton; and will the stage be 
the kitchen, or the dining-room, or the ser- 
vants’ hall, or the drawing-room, and what 
are the relative capabilities of each, in that 
familiar and hospitable mansion—here is un- 
bounded scope for interesting . discussion. 
And if speculation is rife before, criticism is 
rampant after the performance, and a large 
circle of people are unconsciously led into 
examining into a multitude of details which 
on the public stage would have completely es- 
caped their notice; and their sense of the 
fitness of things in general, and the merits of 
acting in particular, is brought into play in 
the most interesting form. And thus the 
germs of a sound national dramatic taste are 
laid. ; 

But if the indirect benefits of private the- 
atricals upon a neighborhood are great, we 
must not forget the advantages to the actors 
themselves, and the pleasure they derive from 
acting. Nothing, we think, would more im- 
prove the tone and zest of English conversa- 
tion than if it were possible, which perhaps 
it is not, te teach everybody to act a little. 
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We are well aware of the prejudice which 
exists against affectation, and it might be 
thought that a nation of actors would neces- 
sarily be an affected nation.. The English are 
the least acting, and the most affected people 
in the world. In no country can such arank 
crop of every species of mannerism and af- 
fectation be found as in England. To learn 
how to act is to learn, above all things, to 
study reality, and so to’sharpen the sense of 
observation as to detect every shade of unre- 
ality. In no country, perhaps, is social af- 
fectation so quickly detected, and so entirely 
under the ban of society, as in France, and 
the French are probably the best known ac- 
tors of middle comedy. On the other hand, 
an actor necessarily learns to be frank and 
straightforward, to act with grace and ease, 
and to say what he means in the most becom- 
ing and agreeable manner. He also learns 
how to express himself fluently, yet briefly. 
He is taught not to gabble, but to give the 
necessary point and effect to what he means 
to convey. Nonsense is not, as a rule, toler- 
ated on the stage, except so far as it forms 
part of the play and answers a distinct end. 
What is said must have an intellectual bear- 
ing, a logical relation to the whole drift of 
the piece. It is wonderful to observe how 
private theatricals have a tendency to im- 
prove the power of sustained and animated 
conversation, and to weed out those inanities 
of everlasting flirtation which are the bane of 
English life, and the wonder of high-bred 
and accomplished foreigners, and which sap 
the root of the most natural and universal 
pleasure in life—the pleasure in women’s s0- 
ciety. It is not an uncommon idea, that 
acting begets levity, both of mind and man- 
ner. If by levity of mind is meant delicate 
impressionability to all the little incongrui- 
ties of life, which furnish ceaseless and harm- 
less entertainment to those who perceive 
them, the accusation is certainly true. But 
levity and the exquisite sense of the ludicrous 
are two very different things. That acting 
produces levity of manner is certainly and en- 
tirely untrue. For, as a rule, the habit of 
acting gives weight and sobriety to the out- 
ward behavior, a something which is natural 
and self-sustained, and, above all, a freedom 
from all the little embarrassments of ordinary 
English people. On the whole, and we could 
say much more on the subject, the increase 
of private theatricals among us deserves, we 








think, to be encouraged by all cultivated 
people. It is true we have dwelt chiefly upon 
their advantages. But very certain we feel 
that the disadvantages are beyond compari- 
son small, and only the incidental defects 
which are the common lot of all sublunary 
things, however excellent. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
PRINCES OF WALES AND THEIR MAR- 
RIAGES. 

Since the accession of the house of Hano- 
ver to the throne of this country, there have 
been two marriages of Princes of Wales; and 
two of our sovereigns have been married after 
their elevation to the monarchy, When 
George I. was called to the throne vacated by 
the death of Queen Anne, his son, George 
II., was in the thirty-first year of his age. 
Nine years -previously—namely, in 1705, the 
latter had espoused the Princess Wilhelmina 
Charlotie Caroline, daughter of John Freder- 
ick, Marquis of Brandenburg-Anspach. He 
was created Prince of Wales in October, 
1714, two months after the accession of his 
father. He had two sons, the eldest of 
whom, Frederick Louis, afterwards Prince of 
Wales, waa born at Hanover, on the 31st of 
January, 1707. This prince, the father of 
George III., was married in England on the 
27th April, 1736; and the details of the cer- 
emonies observed on the occasion are given 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine for that month. 
In February, 1736, the king had sent two 
members of the Privy Council, with a mes- 
sage to the Prince of Wales, proposing a 
marriage between his royal highness and the 
Princess of Saxe-Gotha, and the proposal 
being agreeable to his royal highness, the 
marriage was agreed upon. At this time of 
day, such a mode of proceeding seems rather 
formal; but we must remember that the 
Georges were sticklers for etiquette, and that 
the king and the Prince of Wales were occa- 
sionally not on the best of terms. The Prin- 
cess of Saxe-Gotha was born on the 19th 
November, 1719, and uently, was in 
her seventeenth year at th@date of her mar- 
riage, the bridegroom being then in his twen- 
ty-ninth year. 

Her royal highness set out from Gotha on 
the 17th of April, and arrived at Greenwich 
on the 25th, having sailed in the William 
and Mary from Hellevoetsluis. On her ar- 





rival at Greenwich, she landed at the hos- 
pital, and was conveyed in one of his maj- 
esty’s coaches to the Queen’s House in the 
park, amidst the acclamations of thousands 
of spectators. Her highness ‘‘ seemed highly 


' delighted with the joy the people expressed 


at her arrival, and had the goodness to show 
herself for above half an hour, from the gal- 
lery towards the park.” The Prince of 
Wales came to pay her a visit; and their 
majesties and the other members of the royal 
family sent their compliments. 

On the following day, Monday, the 26th, 
the Prince of Wales dined with her highness 
at Greenwich, in one of the rooms towards 
the park, the windows being thrown open to 
gratify the curiosity of the people. His royal 
highness afterwards ‘ gave her the diversion”’ 
of passing on the water as far as the Tower and 
back again in his barge, which was “ finely 
adorned, and preceded by a band of music.” 
The ships saluted their highnesses all the way 
they passed, and hung out their streamers 
and colors, the river being ‘‘ covered ’’ with 
boats. Their highnesses afterwards supped 
in public. 

On Tuesday, the 27th, the day of the wed- 
ding, the princess came in her majesty’s 
coach from Greenwich to Lambeth, and was 
brought from Whitehall to St. James’s in the 
queen’s chair. Awaiting her at the palace 
was ‘¢a numerous and splendid court beyond 
expression.’’ ‘The Prince of Wales received 
her at the garden door; and upon her sink- 
ing on her knees to kiss his hand, he affec- 
tionately raised her up, and twice saluted 
her. ‘The princess having been led up-stairs 
by the prince, her highness “ fell on her 
knee ”’ to kiss the king’s hand, ‘‘ but was 
gently taken up and saluted by him.”’ Then 
followed her presentations to the queen, the 
princesses, and the Duke of Cumberland. 
Her highnees dined with the Prince of Wales 
and the princesses ; and at eight o’clock the 
nuptial procession set out for the chapel. 
The bride was in her hair, wearing, as Prin- 
cess of Wales, a crown with one bar set all 
over with diamonds. Her robe was of crim- 
son velvet, turned back with several rows of 
ermine. Her train was borne by Lady Car- 
oline Lennox, daughter of the Duke of Rich- 
mond ; Lady Caroline Fitzroy, daughter of 
the Duke of Grafton ; Lady Caroline Caven- 
dis), danghter of His Grace, the Duke of 
Devonshire; and Lady Sophia Fermor, 
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daughter of the Earl of Pomfret. The 
reader will observe the three Carolines. We 
presume it was found impossible to procure 
a fourth of sufficient rank. All these ladies 
‘were in virgin habits of silver, like the 
princess, and adorned with diamonds not less 
in value than from £20,000 to £30,000 
each.’’ The bride was led to the altar by 
his Royal Highness, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, attended by the Duke of Grafton, Lord 
Chamberlain of the household, and the ser- 
vice was performed by the Bishop of London. 
A fine anthem was performed by a great 
number of instruments and voices. When 
the procession was returning, the prince led 
his bride, and on reaching the drawing-room, 
their royal highnesses knelt down ant re- 
ceived their majesties’ blessing. Now comes 
a portion of the proceedings which we must 
allow the chronicler to tell for himself. On 
reading it, one feels disposed to doubt that 
such things could have been ; but as the ree- 
ord was printed and published immediately 
after the occurrences themselves, we must ac- 
cept them as true, and account for them by 
the character of the times they occurred in. 


‘« At half an hour after ten, their majesties 
sat down to supper in ambigu, the prince 
and duke being on the king’siight hand, and 
the Princess of Wales and the four princesses 
on the the queen’s left. Their majestics re- 
tiring to the apartments of the Prince of 
Wales, the bride was conducted to her bed- 
room, and the bridegroom to his dressing- 
room, where the duke undressed him, and 
his majesty did his royal highness the honor 
to put on his shirt. ‘The bride was undressed 
by the princesses ; and being in bed in a rich 
undress, his majesty came into the room, and 
the prince following soon after in a night- 
gown of silver stufl, and a cap of the finest 
lace, the quality were admitted to see the 
bride and bridegroom sitting up in bed, sur- 
rounded by all the royal family. His maj- 
esty was dressed in a gold brocade, turned up 
with silk, embroidered with large flowers in 
silver and colors, as was the waistcoat; the 
buttons and stars were diamonds. Her maj- 
esty was in a plain yellow silk, robed and 
faced with pearl diamonds and other jewels 
of immense value.”’ 


Then follows a description of the dresses 
worn by the noble lords and ladies admitted 
to the bedroom levée, the reporter observing, 
with fine patriotic spirit: ‘‘ “Iwas observed 
most of the rich clothes were the manufacture 














of England ; and in honor of our own artists, 
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the few which were French did not come up 
to these in, richness, goodness, or fancy, as 
was seen by the clothes worn by the royal 
iamily; which were all of seamen manufac- 
ture.” 

On the following day, the lord mayor, al- 
dermen, and recorder of London went to St. 
James’s to congratulate their majesties and 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and were received most graciously. 
On the 18th November, in the same year, the 
Court of Assistants of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Saddlers waited on the Prince of 
Wales, and presented him with the freedom 
of the Company in a gold box, obtaining at 
the same time the permission of his royal 
highness to have his picture and that of the 
princess hung in Saddlers’ Hall. All this 
took place in consequence of their royal high- 
nesses ** having, on the Lord Mayor’s Day, 
when they were in Cheapside, been pleased 
to visit Saddlers’ Hall, and accept a glass of 
wine, and permit the company to kiss their 
hands, and his royal highness to salute the 
ladies there.” 

This prince having, as everybody knows, 
died during George ‘TL.’s lifetime, his son, 
afterwards “George TIL., was created Prince of 
Wales on the 20th April, 1751. The latter 
was only twenty-two years of age when he 
ascended the throne in 1760, and did not 
marry until after he had become king ; but as 
his marriage took place before his coronation, 
and within a few months after his accession, it 
will not be out of place to refer here to some 
of the pageants in connection with the auspi- 
cious event. The bride chosen by his maj- 
esty was the Princess Charlotte of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, who was born on the 16th May, 
1744, and was therefore only seventeen years 
of age at the date of her marriage, September 
8, 1761. It appears that the King of Prussia 
had sent over to George II. a letter written by 
her serene highness. This document was de- 
scribed ‘‘ as a miracle of patriotism and good 
sense ’’ in 80 young a princess. ‘* As to the 
princess’s person,” says the Annual Register 
for the year 1761, “‘ it would be impertinent 
to repeat all the descriptions given of it; 
however, we cannot but mention the mean 
and scandalous advantage taken on this occa- 
sion of the well- natured credulity of his maj- 
esty’s subjects. A printseller was base enough 
to publish, as a true portrait of the princess, 
that of a celebrated English beauty, whose 


name he struck out of the plate, to make room 
for that of her most serene highness.’’ This 
is what in newspaper phraseology is known 
as ‘‘a safe paragraph.’’ The writer does not 
pledge himself to anything ; but we have it 
on record from less cautious sources that the 
princess was no beauty, and this is confirmed 
by those amongst us who saw her as Queen 
Charlotte. Our judicious authority in the 
Annual Register proceeds to say, that ‘+ while 
the public were thus employed in conning 
over arbitrary descriptions, and gazing on 
spurious prints of the future consort of their 
beloved monarch, his majesty himself was 
giving the proper directions for demanding 
and bringing over the princess in a manner 
suitable to his dignity and his love for her 
serene highness.’’ Lord Harcourt was named 
to make the demand of her serene highness. 
The Duchess of Ancaster and Hamilton and 
the Countess of Effingham were appointed to 
take care of ‘her person on the passage to 
England. The Carolinayacht was with great 
ceremony new-named the Charlotte, in honor 
of her serene highness. Lord Harcourt was 
treated at Strelitz ‘‘ with a grandeur easier to 
be conceived than expressed.’”’ He never 
stirred without a body-guard to attend him, 
which consisted of remarkably tall men, who 
made a formidable and handsome appearance. 
Her serene highness had a very tedious pas- 
sage. She arrived at Stade, where she was 
received with extraordinary marks of honor, 
on the 28th August, and did not land at Har- 
wich till the 6th September. Twice had she 
been in sight of the English coast, and driven 
off again by contrary winds. During this 
long voyage, she diverted ‘herself with play- 
ing on the harpsichord, practising English 
tunes, ‘‘ and endearing herself to those who 
were honored with the care of her person.” 
She landed on the 7th, and entered London in 
the afternoon of the 8th, having slept in 
Lord Abercorn’s house at Witham on the 
night of the 7th. 

On her arrival at St. James’s, she was 
handed out of the coach by the Duke of York, 
and met in the garden by, his majesty, who in 
a very affectionate manner raised her up, and 
saluted her,sas she was going to pay her 
obeisance. She dined with his majesty, the 
Princess Dowager, and the Princess Augusta 

—‘‘ others say, with the whole royal family 
except the youngest.”” Observe the scrupu- 
lous anxiety to be accurate manifested by the 
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historian. At eight o’clock, the marriage-| formance ofa specific duty. From his Diary, 
ceremony took place with great pomp, and | itis quite clear-that he had his, misgivings 


passed off in the most agreeable manner, | 


though at one time there had been some ap- 
prehension of an aristocratic kind of Irish 
row. The nobility of Ireland had revived 
the dispute about the precedence of the Irish 
peers walking at the wedding of their maj- 
esties, but the king directed the Privy Coun- 
cil to inquire, and report the precedents as 
they had been observed on former occasions. 
On the report of the Privy Council, the Irish 
peers and peeresses were admitted to walk, 
and were marshalled in the procession to- 

ther with the peers and peeresses of Great 
Britain, according to their respective degrees, 
taking place of the British nobility of inferior 
rank. A grand festival symphony, composed 
by Dr. Boyce, was performed before the 
august party left the chapel-royal. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was the officiating 
prelate, and the bride was given away by the 
Duke of Cumberland. The houses in the 


cities of London and Westminster were illu- 
minated, and the evening concluded with the 
utmost demonstrations of joy. 
‘ We have now come to a royal marriage 
which, unfortunately, was an unhappy one 


in every respect. In the year 1794, the debts 
of George IV., then Prince Regent, had be- 
come 80 enormous, that George III. and his 
ministers felt it would be necessary to make 
another application to Parliament on behalf 
of his royal highness ; but there seemed little 
hope of inducing the Lower House to consent 
to further advances, without something like 
a guarantee that the dissolute and extrava- 
gant habits of the prince would not be perse- 
vered in. Accordingly, a marriage was fixed 
on, as affording the best security that he 
meant to turn a new leaf. With his usual 
obstinacy, the king chose for him a princess 
whom he had never seen, and whom even the 
most devoted of her friends have freely ad- 
mitted to have been very unsuited to occupy 
the position which she was called upon to 
fill. One more unsuitable to be the wife of 
the particular man for whom she was selected 
could not have been found in Europe. The 
king commanded the Earl of Malmesbury to 
go to the court of Brunswick to demand her 
hand, but the marriage had already been de- 
cided on; and as the noble earl afterwards 
told the Prince of Wales, he had no option in 
the matter ; his orders limited him to the per- 





almost from the moment he set his eyes on 
Caroline of Brunswick; that these were in- 
creased during his stay at her father’s court, 
and on the journey with the princess to Eng- 
land ; and that they were fully shared in by 
the duke himself and by his mistress of thirty 
years’ standing, Mademoiselle Hertzfeldt. 
His first note about her is: “ The Princess 
Caroline (Princess of Wales) much embar- 
rassed on my first being presented to her; 
pretty face—not expressive of softness ; her 
figure not graceful ; fine eyes, good hand, tol- 
erable teeth, but going; fair hair and light 
eyebrows ; good bust—short, with what the 
French call des épaules impertinentes. Vastly 
happy with her future expectations.” 

The Duchess of Brunswick, sister of George 
TI., was a brainless, gossipy woman ; and 
the education of the princess, literary and re- 
ligious, had been sadly neglected. Her Eng- 
lish after twenty years’ residence in England, 
was very bad even for a foreigner. She al- 
ways wrote ‘‘ wid” for ** with,” “de”? for 
‘« they,”’ “‘ ting ” for*‘ thing.” Her pronun- 
ciation was of a piece with her writing ; and 
from the Diary of Lady Charlotte Bury, it 
appears that when Princess of Wales she used 
occasionally to swear a goodroundoath. Yet 
she was good-natured, and had some other ex- 
cellent qualities. Both Mademoiselle Hertz- 
feldt, a very intelligent woman, and the duke 
— the former over and over again—stated to 
Lord Malmesbury ‘the necessity of being 
very strict with the Princess Caroline; that 
she was not clever or ill-disposed, but of a 
temper easily wrought on, and had ng tact.” 
Lord Malmesbury took repeated opportunities 
of giving her advice before she met her future 
husband; but he was much disheartened to 
find that though it was taken in good part, 
it had not the desired effect ; for we find him 
remarking: ‘‘ She has no fonds, no fixed char- 
acter, a light and flighty mind, but meaning 
well, and well-disposed; and my eternal 
theme to her is to think before she speaks, to 
recollect herself.’’ 

Though Lord Malmesbury reached the court 
of Brunswick on the 28th November, 1794, 
it was not until Sunday, April 5, 1795, that 
he arrived with the princess at Greenwich. 
In_his diary of the latter day, he expresses 
considerable annoyance at some proceedings 
of Lady Jersey, the Prince of Wales’s mis- 
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tress, who had been appointed one of the la- 
dies of the bedchamber to the sprincess, and 
had been sent down to Greenwich to receive 
her, It appears that Lady Jersey — for her 
own purposes, no doubt — was ‘ very much 
dissatisfied with the princess’s mode of dress, 
though Mrs. Harcourt had taken great pains 
about it.’”? Lord Malmesbury does not tell 
us what the objectionable garments were ; 
but from another source we learn that the 
princess and Lady Jersey retired to a dress- 
ing-room, and that the dress of the former 
was changed from a muslin gown and blue 
satin petticoat, with a black beaver hat and 
blue and black feathers, for a white satin 
gown and very elegant turban cap of satin 
trimmed with crape, and ornamented with 
white feathers, which had been brought from 
town by Lady Jersey. The same authority 
states that on the road to St. James’s Palace 
the crowds were great, and that ‘‘ the people 
cheered with loud expressions of love and 
loyalty.’’ Lord Malmesbury, who was in the 
next carriage to that occupied by the prin- 
cess, tells a different story ; he says : ** There 
was very little crowd and still less applause 
on the road to London.”? What follows is 
very sad; but as it throws much light on 
subsequent transactions, we transcribe it. 


‘‘T immediately notified the arrival to the 
king and Prince of Wales—the last came im- 


mediately. I, according to the established 
etiquette, introduced (no one else being in 
the room) the Princess Caroline to him. She 
very properly, in consequence of my saying 
to her it was the right mode of proceeding, 
attempted to kneel to him. He raised her 
(gracefully enough) and embraced her, said 
barely one word, turned round, retired toa 
distant part of the apartment, and calling me 
to him, said: ‘ Harris, I am not well; pray, 
get mea glass of brandy.’ I said: ‘ Sir, had 
you not better have a glass of water?’ Upon 
which he, much out of humor, said with an 
oath : ‘ No; I will go directly to the queen ; ’ 
and away he went. The princess, left during 
this short moment alone, was in a state of 
astonishment, and on my joining her, said : 
‘Mon Dieu ! est ce que L prince est toujours 
comme cela? Je le trouve trés gros et nulle- 
ment aussi beau que son portrait.’ I said his 
royal highness was naturally a good deal af- 
fected and flurried at this first interview, but 
she certainly would find him different at din- 
ner. She was disposed to further criticisms 
on the occasion, which would have embar- 
rassed me very much to answer, if luckily the 
king had not ordered me to attend him.” 
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It was probably at this their first interview 
that these royal personages conceived for each 
other that hatred which they displayed in 
after-years. No one can excuse the prince’s 
conduct on the occasion ; it was very unlike 
what one should have expected from ‘‘ the 
first gentleman in Europe.’’ 

The prince did go to the queen, and made 
a very unfavorable report, as Lord Malmes- 
bury gathered from the king’s inquiries. At 
dinner, the same evening, the noble earl ‘‘ was 
far from being satisfied with the princess’s 
behavior ; it was flippant, rattling, affecting 
raillery and wit, and throwing out coarse, vul- 
gar hints about Lady ——, who was present, 
and, though mute, /e diable n’en perdait rien. 
The prince was evidently disgusted, and this 
unfortunate dinner fixed his dislike.’’ Some 
of the. accounts state, that after dinner the 
princess came out on a balcony, and thanked 
the assembled crowds for the welcome they 
had given her. Lord Malmesbury makes no 
mention of this. Ona subsequent occasion, 
his royal highness asked Lord Malmesbury 
how he liked ‘this sort of manners ’’—on 
which the noble lord remarks : ‘‘ I could not 
conceal my disapprobation of them and took 
this opportunity of repeating to him the sub- 
stance of what the Duke of Brunswick had so 
often said to me that it was expedient de la 
tenir serrée; that she should be brought up 
very strictly ; and, if she was not strictly 
kept, would, from high spirits and little 
thought, certainly emancipate too much.” 
To this the prince said: ‘I see it but too 
plainly ; but why, Harris, did you not tell 
me 80 before, or write it to me from Bruns- 
wick?’’ In reply, the noble lord pleaded 
that he had not been sent to Brunswick on @ 
discretionary commission, but with the most 
positive commands to ask the Princess Caro- 
line in marriage, and nothing more. 

It was not to be expected that good would 
come of a marriage which took place under 
such circumstances. How far otherwise has 
her majesty acted in reference to the future 
consort of the Prince of Wales! And how 
different has been the education of the prin- 
cess herself! No two collections of circum- 
stances could present a greater contrast than 
those connected with the marriage of the last 
Prince of Wales and those which have refer- 
ence to the marriage of the eldest son of our 
beloved queen. 

In the Times of April 9, 1795, is a report 
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of the proceedings at the royal marriage, ex- 
tending to over three columns. Lloyd’s Even- 
ing Post and other newspapers of that day 
also contain accounts. It was a very grand 


affair. The chapel-royal at St. James’s 
Palace was superbly fitted up for the 
occasion, being papered in a style to imi- 
tate crimson velvet. The whole of the royal 
family had dined at the Queen’s House, and 
at a little before six o’clock they went to 
their respective apartments in St. James’s 
Palace to dress. ‘* The prince,’ says the 
court newsman, ‘on leaving the Queen’s 
House, had a hearty shake of the hand from 
the king, which brought tears into his eyes.’’ 
We are afraid this is rather apocryphal. 
The royal tears were no more sincere than 
the joy of the queen, who, according to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, appeared, in particu- 
lar, to be ‘ highly delighted at the union of 
the prince to such a distinguished ornament 
of her sex for beauty, grace, and mental en- 
dowments.’’? The old queen hated her daugh- 
ter-in-law in a style that brought her fully 
up to Dr. Johnson’s standard of a good hater. 

It was half-past nine in the evening before 
the bridal procession began to move from the 
drawing-room to the chapel. The bride was 
led by his Royal Highness the Duke of Clar- 
ence, and given away by the king himself. 
The procession was an imposing one ; there 
were marshals, heralds, and pursuivants in 
abundance, and the dresses were magnificent. 
The king was dressed in a scarlet suit richly 
embroidered in gold, pearl, and spangles ; the 
queen in a silver tissue petticoat, with a drap- 
ery of white velvet net, richly embroidered 
with gold, the gown drawn up with green 
bands and silver laurel, and fastened with 
rich cords and tassels. The body and train 
were of white and gold tissue, trimmed with 
green and silver laurel. All the accounts 
concur in stating that ‘‘ the dress of the Prin- 
cess of Wales was the most costly and superb 
that could be made ;”’ and to give an idea of 
its artistic merits, they state that ‘ the waist 
was not more than six inches in length.” 
What would be thought of such a garment 
now; Hoops were then as now an institu- 
tion, but on this occasion their size was lim- 
ited, that they might be as small an incum- 
brance as possible in the procession. The 
—e wore no diamond ornaments on her 

ead, but a superb coronet of diamonds ; and 
she had also on a very rich ornament of bril- 
liants resembling a knight's collar, fastened 
upon the 1ight shoulder by a brilliant bow 
and long brilliant tassels, and on the left 





shoulder by a rich epaulette of brilliants. In 
the centre, in place of the stomacher, was the 
prince’s picture, richly set in brilliants. 

The Prince of Wales wore a blue Geneva 
velvet coat and breeches, with a silver tissue 
waistcoat and coat cuffs richly embroidered 
with silver and spangles. The whole suit was 
covered with large and small spangles. His 
royal highness also wore a diamond star and 
an embroidered garter, and diamond s':0e and 
knee buckles, and a rich diamond-hilted sword 
with button and loop. The servants of the 

rince had splendid new liveries, and wore 
eathers in their hats. His royal highness 
was then thirty-three years of age and the 
royal bride twenty-seven. One account tells 
us that the prince ‘repeated the ceremony 
with great clearness and recollection ; ”’ an- 
other states that in repeating it lie ‘ appeared 
rather embarrassed.’? There is good reason 
for believing the latter version rather than 
the former, as we shall presently see. All 
the court reporters inform us that his royal 
highness rose from his knees too soon, and 
that, in consequence, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury stopped the service, until, on a whis- 
per from the king, the Prince of Wales knelt 
down again. Lord Malmesbury in his diary 
makes an observation that fully accounts for 
the contretemps, as well as for the fact, that 
in going up the stairs of the palace the Prin- 
cess of Wales, while leaning on the arm of the 
royal bridegroom, had ‘ weil-nigh fallen 
down,’’ an accident which the morning pa- 

rs, Who were not in the secret, explained 
cS the fatigue of her royal highness, and the 
weight of her dress. Lord M:Imesury, who 
was present at the ceremony, states that the 
prince ‘* had manifestly had recourse to wine 
or spirits ; ”? an assertion which is more than 
confirmed by an observation of te unfortu- 
nate princess herself, recorded in Lady Char- 
lotte Bury’s Diary: ‘* What it was to havea 
drunken husband on one’s wedding-day, and 
one who passed the greatest part of his 
bridal-night under the grate, where he fell, 
and where I left him.’? There was a draw- 
ing-room immediately after the marriage- 
ceremony, and after that a grand supper at 
Buckingham House. 

There were illuminations and fireworks in 
London and Westminster. Numerous ad+ 
dresses were presented to the Prince of Wales; 
he received them very graciously ; but it was 
observed, that in reply he said nothing about 
his own happiness. 

Another Prince of Wales is now ahput;to 
be married, and we have well-founded reasons 
for hoping and believing that his union with 
an amiable and accomplished princess of: his 
own choice will be in every respect an auspi- 
cious one, and one which will aif rd lasging 
happiness to our queen, as well as to their 
royal highnesses themselves. 








